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John S. ¢. Abbott “NAPOLEON AS EMPEROR” 


| =IN SIX VOLUMES 
With plans, maps, facsimiles of letters, important documents, etc., ete. 


HE story of Napoleon and the French Revolution is the most vivid, brilliant, and 
interesting chapter in the world’s history. It has been told by many writers, but, 
we think, never in a more authoritative and enthralling narrative than this. The 

eminent author, John S. C. Abbott, has here written in his most brilliant style and imbued 
the whole work with the results of his profound studies and judgment. The six volumes 
are of royal-octavo size, bound in dark-green silk cloth, with gilt tops and uncut edges. 
They are profusely illustrated with portraits, scenes from the Revolution, maps, facsimiles 
of documents, etc.—an important and distinctive feature. 
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ELIHU ROOT, WHO SUCCEEDS JOHN HAY AS SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


Elihu Root, who succeeds John Hay as Secretary of State, was born February 15, 1845, at Clinton, New York. He was gradu- 
ated from Hamilton College in 1864, and from the University Law School of the College of the City of New York three years 
later. From March, 1883, to July, 1885, he was United States Attorney for the Southern District of New York. He was a 
delegate at large to the State Constitutional Convention of 1894, and Chairman of the Judiciary Committee. He entered Presi- 
dent McKinley's cabinet in August, 1899, as Secretary of War, and when Mr. MeKinlcy was reelected in 1900 the war portfolio 


was again entrusted to him. President Roosevelt retained him in this office until he resigned in August, 1903 
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COMMENT 


THe extraordinary good fortune which attends the Presi- 
dent was never more manifest than in his securing E Linu 
Root as successor to Joun Hay. Apart from the first requisite 
of high ability, Mr. Roor is especially fitted to quickly gather 
up the loose threads of affairs, because of his intimate famil- 
iarity with every pressing question and with most dormant 
questions. While in the eabinet his advice was sought by 
the President and Mr. Hay in every perplexing problem. That 
he gives up an income of $300,000 a year to serve his country 
for $8000 is just that practical form of patriotism and sacri- 
fice which those who know and love him have come to expect. 
And the new Secretary of State is not a rich man. 


Of Jounx Hay the American historian will say that his 
opportunity came late, but that he made the most of it. 
Ile was in his sixtieth year when President McKIN.Ley, 
soon after his first inauguration, appointed him ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James’s; and it was not until 
abeut a year and a half later that he found his true voca- 
tion at the head of our State Department. The next seven 
years beheld the application to a congenial and inspiring 
field of a keen, sinewy, trained, stored, and ripened intellect; 
the solid and splendid fruitage of what had been a quiet 
but’ an ineessant and incisive study of books and 
men. The accomplished man of letters showed himself a 
consummate man of affairs. Modest and unpresuming, 
he was the last man to accept the place of primacy 
which the nations of the world now accord him. He 
was a worthy suecessor to the memorable roll of American 
Secretaries of State which includes the names of JEFFER- 
son, Mapison, Moxeor, Joun Quincy Apams, Jonn C. 
noun, Danie. Wepsrer, and Wittiam H. Sewarp. The temper 
of his mind was never tried by the strain to which our infant 
republic was subjected at the hands of Great Britain on the 
one side and of NapoLeon on the other; neither was it tested 
in the furnace of a tremendous civil war. Yet, although the 
opportunity presented to Ilay did not involve directly the life 
of the commonwealth, it may be ranked for prospective import 
with that which Joun Quincy Abas, as probably first pro- 
pounder of the Monror doctrine, turned to august and far- 
reaching account. When the younger Apams held the helm of 
state, the outflashing of a galaxy of Latin-American repub- 
lies in the political firmament compelled us to formulate our 
future relation to the Western Hemisphere. Momentous, in- 
aeed, was the conjuncture, for we can now sce in retrospect 
that on the decision of our government depended the fate of 
the New World. Curious!y analogous was the occasion for 
the demonstration of sagacity and prescience which events 
gave to ITay. Tle was called to the headship of our State De- 
paytment in the hour when eur easy mastery of Spain had 
driven home to our national consciousness and to the recogni- 
tion of a startled Europe the magnitude of the réle reserved 
for the huge American republic in the drama of mankind. 


The fact has sometimes been overlooked by those who have 
noted in Joun Hay the rare, though not, of course, unique, 
conjunction of the statesman and man of letters, that he did 
not proceed directly from the library to the council-room. 
Ile never received nor sought the suffrages of his fellow 
citizens. A legislative, a judicial, or an administrative office, 
properly so called, he never held. Unlike Irvine, Mor.ey, and 
LOWELL, however, he was not suddenly transferred from pen- 
craft to statecraft. For the functions of ambassador and 
Secretary of State he had other than literary credentials. He 
was an American cxemplar of the theory that a protracted 
{raining in minor diplomatic posts is eminently useful, if it be 
not indispensable, to success on that highest stage of diplo- 
macy which is domihated by the figures of Bismarck and 
Cavour. So far as Joun Hay’s aptitude for the conduct of 
our foreign relations was attributable to experience, he gained 
it as secretary of legation or chargé d’affaires at Paris, 
Vienna, and Madrid, and, above all, as First Assistant Secretary 
of State under Secretary Evarts in the Hayes administration. 
if a diplomatist be both born and made, veterans in the pro- 
fession have acknowledged during the last seven years that 
Iiay possessed both the congenital and the acquired equip- 
ment. He was lucky, no doubt, as we have said, in the inter- 
national circumstances amid which he was invited to exercise 
his talents. He was fortunate, also, in the confidence reposed 
in his foresight and discretion by the two administrations, 
the foreign policy of which he was to mould so largely. After 
all allowances are made, however, it is but just to acknowledge 
that Hay has left a deep personal imprint on our diplomatic 
history, and that next, perhaps, to Joun Quincy Apbams, he 
has influenced most sensibly the position of our country in 
world polities. 

Before marking the signal and _ substantial achieve- 
ments on which his reputation will ultimately rest, we 
may clear the ground by pointing out that through happy 
accidents he was not responsible for certain hazardous and 
dubitable acts in the field of international politics during his 
headship of the State Department. It is too early yet to 
assert positively whether he was individually accountable for 
the acquiescence of our government in the bombardment of 
La Guayra and Puerto Cabello by three European powers, 
but it is certain that he quickly awakened to the grave pro- 
spective dangers of such a precedent, and must be largely 
credited with the well-conceived escape from threatened com- 
plications through the concerted reference of foreign claims 
against Venezuela to the Hague Court. He was out of the 
country and absolutely ignorant of the DituinguamM-SancueEz 
agreement, by which, as it was originally planned, the Amer- 
ican Executive, without the sanction of the Senate, was to 
assume the function of collector and distributor of revenue for 
the Dominican Republic. He had no hand, either, in the formal 
treaty subsequently concluded at Santo Domingo and ap- 
proved by President Roosevett, and we should not be in the 
least surprised if a posthumous disclosure of his real opinions 
should show that he would have seen without regret the re- 
jection of that treaty by the Senate. In the Loomis-Bowen 


~entanglement he was not personally involved, for before his 


return to Washington from the brief visit to Europe, under- 
taken in the vain hope of restoring his health, a definite de- 
cision in the matter had been reached by Judge Tart, acting 
Secretary of State, and by President Roosrvett himself. We 
venture to opine that Mr. Hay, while doubtless dismissing Mr. 
Bowen from the diplomatic service for lack of discretion and 


“esprit de corps, would have shrunk from the inconsistency of 


administering to Mr. Loowis at once a severe rebuke and the 
proof of confidence implied in the bestowal of two missions, 
one decorative and the other highly confidential, 


If we are asked by what acts and principles Mr. Hay has 
made a profound impression on the foreign policy of the 
republic, we shall find ourselves impelled to lay particular 
stress upon three achievements. It is no fault of his that the 
United States are not committed, definitely and. irrevocably, 
to the policies of arbitration and reciprocity. Had not his 
wishes been frustrated by the Senate, we should have been 
pledged to settle by arbitration all controversies not involving 
the nation’s vital interests or honor between this country and 
England or other great European powers. As it was, he con- 
tributed more than any contemporary statesman to the assur- 
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ance of practical efficiency to the international assize at The 
Hague, by referring to it the dispute with Mexico concerning 
church lands in California, and by prevailing on the creditors 
of Venezuela to submit their demands to the same tribunal. 
It was in pursuance of the same principle that he sought and 
secured an amicable adjustment of the Alaska boundary ques- 
tion by a commission on which each of the parties was equally 
represented. If the Senate, or rather the “ stand-patters ” 
who control the majority of that body, had permitted, he 
would have extinguished by reciprocal concessions every 
provocation to commercial warfare. If we do not include in 
the list of his most striking performances the Hay-Pauncerore 
treaty which happily replaces the paralyzing CLayton-RuLwer 
agreement, it is because the existing convention, which has 
received the sanction of the Senate, differs materially from 
and is a great improvement upon the original document framed 
by Mr. Hay. There is no doubt that in the treaty which the 
Senate declined to sanction the Secretary of State had yielded 
to Great Britain a larger measure of authority and privilege 
on the American Isthmus than we could afford to give, or 
than the British Foreign Office was itself ready to accept. 


We pass to the culminating and resplendent work with which, 
as events have shaped themselves, the name of Hay seems likely 
to be linked for many generations, if not for many centuries— 
a work for which he deserves to be regarded with honor by 
all lovers of peace and with unstinted gratitude by a quarter 
of the human race. We refer, of course, to the forbearance, 
magnanimity, and equity with which he treated and insisted 
that other foreign powers should treat the disorganized, an- 
archic, and helpless Chinese Empire. It is no exaggeration to 
say that he rescued the Middle Kingdom on the very brink of 
dissolution. He pronounced it beneath the dignity of the 
United States to take part in the looting of the almost ex- 
hausted Chinese treasury, and declined to countenance the 
preposterous exactions of a money indemnity for the Boxer 
outrages put forward by Russia, Germany, France, and other 
creditors. Nor did his services to China end with the erection 
of a moral rampart against a merciless spoliat'on of her pecu- 
niary resources. In a circular note to the great powers he ex- 
pressed the rooted conviction that the fate of Africa should 
not be Asia’s, and that the venerable realm of China, the un- 
paralleled example of a continuous civilization, ought not to 
be made a victim of partition at the hands of European 
nations. The appeal was by no means fruitless, so far as the 
British, German, French, Italian, and some other governments 
were concerned. Only Russia proved recalcitrant, in deed if 
not in word, and it was reserved for Mr. Hay to see that the 
disciplining of the Czar could safely be left to the Mikado. 


One important and warrantable deduction to be made from 
Judge Foster’s charge to the July Grand Jury is that within 
a reasonably short time the publie will learn the truth or the 
falsity of the accusations against the former managers of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. While Judge Foster 
avoided all reference to the Equitable organization by name, 
he left no doubt in the minds of the members of the Grand 
Jury that this cause célébre would be presented to them 
for investigation. A marked feature of his charge was his 
plea that the jury deliberate with the utmost caution and 
ot length, even to the prolongation of the usual period of ser- 
vice, and weigh the evidence with exceptional care. He warned 
the body that no person should be indicted and placed on trial 
against whom there wag insufficient evidence. From all this 
it is readily to be seen that if any one of the former directors 
of the Equitable has failed in his trust, has utilized this rich 
und powerful organization for other purpose than its own wel- 
fare, the Grand Jury should detect it, and return the proper 
indictments. Added to this is the knowledge that Mr. Ryan 
und Mr. Paut Morton will lend every aid to secure the punish- 
ment of the guilty. 


Although, according to unofficial reports, the tenor of the 
latest communications between the Berlin and Paris Foreign 
Offices has been marked by studied courtesy and conciliation, 
it does not appear that Germany has qualified her assertion 
that the future status of Morocco should be regulated by an 
international conference, or her refusal to restrict the scope 
of its deliberations by a preconcerted agreement with France. 
That, nevertheless, the opinion prevails that some means will 
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be hit upon of accommodating German and French interests 
in Northwest Africa seems to be due on the one hand to Em- 
peror WILLIAM’s somewhat tardy recognition of the injury that 
might be inflicted on Germany in a conflict with France to 
which England should be a party, and, on the other, to the 
uwakening of Frenchmen to the indubitable fact that, should 
the Germans prove successful on land, France would have to 
pay the whole cost of the war, recouping Germany for all the 
losses which the last-named power might undergo at British 
hands. It is strange that Emperor Witt. should not have 
foreseen from the outset that whatever military ascendency 
events might give him on the European Continent, England 
would still be able to blight the actual and prospective fruits 
of that naval, commercial, and colonial policy for which the 
German people during many years have been making such 
considerable sacrifices. So preponderant is the sea-power of 
Great Britain, that in all likelihood a war on her part with 
Germany and France combined would seriously cripple, if not 
destroy, the navies of both the last-named countries, would 
sweep their mercantile marines from the ocean, and deprive 
them of all their colonies. How much more impotent would 
be Germany to withstand the British fleet, if the latter were 
supported by the naval resources of France! Unless “the bat- 
tle-ships and armored cruisers, upon which the Germans have 
spent so many millions of dollars which they could ill afford, 
could be sealed up in the estuaries of the Elbe and the Weser, 
or in the Kiel Canal, they could hardly escape annihilation; 
the merchant navy, which serves so efficiently the globe-en- 
circling trade which Germany has laboriously built up, would 
have to skulk in fortified harbors, or pass under a foreign 
flag; and not a remnant would survive of those transmarine 
possessions which Germany has been so eager to expand. Nor, 
without the consent of Great Britain, would even overwhelming 
victory on land permit the Berlin government to make good its 
naval, commercial, and colonial losses by taking over the war- 
ships, the mercantile marine, and the oversea dependencies of 
France. 


It is conceivable, of course, that, when the hour of settle- 
ment arrived, Great Britain might evince toward her Gallic 
ally, irreparably beaten on land, a fidelity and generosity 
which she herself, it must be admitted, failed to experience 
from Napoteon IIT. when the Crimean war was ended. The 
peace of Paris, it will be remembered, left England with an 
unwelcome addition to her publie debt, and extorted from the 
Czar no concessions commensurate with his demerits. It is 
probable that the British gcvernment, unheeding the desire of 
France to propitiate her conqueror with a surrender of her 
colonies, instead of by a further mutilation of French soil, 
would act upon the principle that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire, and, remembering that its own participation in a Franco- 
German conflict was prompted by self-interest rather than by 
sympathy, would not merely decline to give back any of the 
gains wrung by Great Britain from Emperor Wit.iAm, but 
would sanction only with the utmost reluctance the acquisition 
by Germany of the French war-ships and the French trans- 
marine dependencies. To ratify such a transaction would be 
voluntarily to place the one rival whom England has cause to 
dread in the front rank of naval and colonial powers. A sense 
of patriotic duty would not permit a British ‘statesman to in- 
dulge so far the feeling of condolence for a prostrate coad- 
jutor. Neither, of course, would the British taxpayer, already 
sufficiently loaded, take upon his shoulders any part of the 
pecuniary burden which Germany would impose on France. 
Under such circumstances, a peace dictated, like that. of 1871, 
at Versailles would doubtless not only exact from the French 
Republic a huge money indemnity, but would subject it to a 
territorial dismemberment which, perhaps, might lop off 
French Flanders, what is left to France of Lorraine, the 
opulent province of Champagne, and even the whole strip of 
territory that lies east of the Saone and Rhone, and that once 
paid allegiance to the Holy Roman Empire. With her 
domain thus stunted, France would seem reduced irremediably 
to the level of a second-rate power. Our’conclusion is that, so 
long as Russia remains incapable of rendering substantial aid, 
it is the duty of French statesmen to avoid at almost any tem- 
porary sacrifice of dignity and of relatively insignificant in- 
terests in Northwest Africa, a war in which their British ally, 
being master of the sea, might dance, but France would have 
to pay the piper. The experience of 1870 should have taught 
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Frenchmen the expediency of swallowing humiliation for a 
while, relying on the quenchless vitality of their gallant nation. 


Although the events that occurred at Odessa in the week 
ending July 1 were for a time cloaked in mystery, the ominous 
significance of the mutiny on the Russian battle-ship Knaz 
Polemkin has been emphasized by subsequent events. In spite 
of the Russian censorship, which recently has been enforced 
with exceptional rigor, it has leaked out that the receipt of 
the news from Odessa was followed by a revolt of the large 
force of sailors stationed at Libau on the Baltic, and there is 
a report that a similar outbreak took place at Reval. The 
etill later accounts of mutiny at Cronstadt, the seaport of the 
‘apital, and of firing by Russian war-ships upon Sebastopol, 
will, if confirmed, indicate an organized and concerted re- 
bellion. Meanwhile, the extensive mobilization of troops order- 
ed by the Russian authorities in the districts of St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Warsaw, and Kieff, is encountering much obstruction, 
and it has come to be extremely doubtful in the eyes of reac- 
tionists whether it is any longer safe to put arms in the hands 
of the reservists. Threatened as they are by revolt and anarchy, 
the advisers of Nicuonas II., like the advisers of Louis XVI. at 
a similar conjuncture, are, seemingly, at cross-purposes, and 
impotent to hit upon a definite and persistent programme. 

There is no doubt that the Aniaz Potempkin, which was 
launched in October, 1900, is the most formidable battle-ship in 
the Black Sea naval force, not only because of her size—her 
displacement is 12,480 tons—but because of her up-to-date 
equipment. The next most redoubtable vessel is the Georgi 
Pobiedonostseff, built in 1892, of 11,980 tons displacement. The 
four other first-class battle-ships are of less efficiency, while the 
two second-class battle-ships and the six unprotected cruisers— 
Russia has no armored cruisers in the Black Sea—are of com- 
paratively little importance. Whatever may be the ultimate 
part played by this fleet-—whether the St. Petersburg authori- 
ties shall retain control of it, or whether it shall fall for the 
most. part into the hands of insurgents—it is evident that its 
relations to a natiénal uprising, whether coercive or coopera- 
tive, would be moral rather than material. The ports of the 
Black Sea, even though they should be dominated by the guns 
ef a mutinous navy, are geographically too remote from the 
core of the Russian nation to afford an effective fulerum for 
the revolutionary lever. To appreciate the significance of the 
almost contemporaneous mutiny at Libau, we should bear in 
mind, not only that this fortified port contains a large arsenal, 
and shelters most of the few remaining war-ships of Russia’s 
Baltie fleet, but that in suéh a locality the revolutionists 
would gain an advantage of vital import, to wit, a_ base 
for military operations far nearer to St. Petersburg than 
would be secured by ascendency on the Black Sea littoral. 


To what extent the disaffection which evidently pervades the 
navy has spread to the army cannot, as yet, be estimated. 
It is certain that the other day at Lodz one regiment refused 
to fire upon the people, and was immediately sent elsewhere; 
and about the temper of the reservists, whom it was intended 
to call under the colors, there is grave misgiving in official 
circles. From St. Petersburg come rumors that even the 
Giuard regiments are evincing a seditious spirit, and that the 
Cossacks alone are still absolutely trustworthy. More than 
one violent change of rulers has been brought about in Rus- 
sian history under the Tlouse of Romanorr by the defection of 
the very soldiers on whom the reigning sovereign supposed 
himself able to rely. If some regiments of the Imperial Guard 
could be gained over by the revolutionists, it is very doubtful 
whether the loyalty of the bulk of the army would survive the 
shock. It will be remembered that the refusal of the Gardes 
Frangaises to fire upon the Parisian populace started a mutiny 
which gradually involved the rank and file of all the regiments, 
exeept the Swiss and the German, in the service of Louis 
XVI. We should probably ascribe to a belief that the autoc- 
racy is losing its grip, not only upon the navy, but also upon 
ihe army, the bold course pursued by the deputation of 
zemstvoists, lately received by the Czar at Peterhof, which, on 
its return to Moscow, published a manifesto declaring that all 
of their substantial requests had been refused by Nicuovas IL., 
and denouncing as a mockery the species of consultative coun- 
cil proposed in the interest of the bureaucrats by the Minister 
of the Interior. On no other theory except the assumption 


that, the position of the autocracy is felt to be precarious can 
we account for the astounding step taken in the week ending 
July 1 by the zemstvos of St. Petersburg and Moscow, the step, 
namely, of informing the Czar that unless the reforms to 
which he was suppused to have pledged himself in his late 
ambiguous’ ukase are put in effect within about a fortnight, 
they will arrogate the right of organizing a constitutional— 
which would be, of course, a revolutionary—government within 
their respective districts. The men who make this announce- 
ment must be perfectly aware that by doing so they risk their 
necks. Ilaving made it, they must necessarily close up their 
ranks and go forward. They now occupy a position some- 
what similar to that assumed by the members of the Con- 
tinental Congress when they signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. “We must hang together,’ Joun Hancock told 
them. “ We must, indeed,” added Bensamin Frankuiy, “ for 
otherwise we shall all hang separately.” 


So far as we observed, none of the colleges gave an honorary 
degree this year to Mr. Tuomas Lawson. Yet the influence of 
the activities of this diligent citizen and others who follow the 
same trails appears in a large proportion of the orations that 
illuminated the last week of June. And what a tremendous 
unloading of more or less digested thought the American Com- 
mencement season witnesses! It is sometimes thrown at us 
reproachfully that as a people we maintain only two or three 
reviews for the discussion of serious subjects without the aid 
of pictures, whereas such periodicals flourish numerously and 
with vigor in Great Britain. We might reply that though we 
are not very strong in reviews, so far as mere numbers are 
concerned, we have in the Commencement season an insti- 
tution which is not duplicated anywhere else, and in which, 
in the course of a fortnight, reviewers by the score and ex- 
pounders by the hundred look backwards, forwards, and all 
about, revise, expound, light beacons and set danger signals, 
and generally put right the American people and plant their 
feet in the paths where they belong. 


But as to the inflyence of the expounders of reform named 
abewe, it seemed to appear last month in many speeches. At 
all events there was an unusual consideration of money: its 
pursuit, its possession, and its perils. Speaking of very rich 
men who manage their commercial concerns as if they believed 
they were a law unto themselves, President Roosrve.Lt said 
at Harvard: 


_ It is far more important that they should conduct their business 

affairs decently than that they should spend the surplus of their 
fortunes in philanthropy. Much has been given to these men, and 
we have a right to demand much of them in return. Every man 
of great wealth who runs his business with cynical contempt for 
those prohibitions of the law which by hired cunning he can escape 
or evade is a menace to our community, and the community is 
not to be excused if it does not develop a spirit which actively 
frowns on and discountenances him. 


At Dartmouth, Dr. Bensamin Ipe WHEELER, president of the 
University of California, discoursing of The Abundant Life, 
dwelt upon the melancholy predicament of a class of Ameri- 
cans which, within ten years, has become, he said, portentously 
numerous, whose whole strength and wit are completely ab- 
sorbed in devising the means of spending any reasonable pro- 
portion of their incomes. Their money, he declared, “ has torn 
them away from the ordinary standards of home and civic life, 
created a new set of conditions for them, made them its serv- 
ants. They change their abiding-place with the seasons, have 
no home, and have forgotten where they vote.” He deplored 
as especially sad their isolation from humanity, due to their 
being compelled by the tyrannous conditions of their existence 
to associate with one another, so that their children “ inter- 
marry and interdivoree, and the caste of the great rich 
emerges.” Dr. WHEELER felt that theirs was by no means the 
abundant life. He was sorry about them, and called them 
“ people of caste who drag the golden ball and chain.” 


So, further, at Oberlin, Mr. James B. Dit, trust carpenter 
of New York and New Jersey, delivered an address of which 
the burden was that our present prosperity has the grave defect 
of depreciating character. Our powerful men, he said, abuse 
their power; conditions in the business and financial world are 
not wholesome. “The trouble is concrete. The evils of the 
past are our fault. The wrong is personal. We are not 
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honest.” The great dangers of the time Mr. Ditt found to lie 
in pretence, graft, and “the easy dollar.” Of pretenders, de- 
ceivers of the public, grafters, the most skilful and dangerous 
he found in the ranks of educated men and educated women. 
Professor WILLIAM JAMeEs, at Harvard, is also credited with 
finding fault with the educated people. Speaking at Chicago 
University he complained, as reported, that education, instead 
of preventing crime, only made criminals more adroit. There 
is not a public abuse on the whole Eastern coast, he said, of 
which some Harvard graduate is not an enthusiastic advo- 
eate. That may be near the truth, and yet by no means prove 
that education is conducive to crime. That it is not a moral 
panacea is well known, but it is easy to find expert testimony 
that by developing intelligence it makes for the promotion of 
right conduct. 


Fordham College made Mayor McCietian a LL.D., and 
he made a speech in which he said that every age had its evils, 
and that the besetting sin of ours was avarice. “ Our mad 
rush for wealth,” he said, “is not an honest effort to increase 
the products of nature or the avails of human effort, but a 
hideous vice of ever-increasing and insatiable greed.” Finally— 
though the list might be indefinitely extended—we have Dr. 
Haptey, of Yale, in a baccalaureate address questioning his 
young men as to their ideal of success in life. “ Is it,” he asked 
them, “to become a reputable member of good society and 
achieve substantial results in the way of fortune, family, and 
friends, on which you ean look with increasing complacency ? 
Or is it to try to make the world better by a struggle which 
will be full of dangers and mistakes and misunderstandings, 
and in which to the very end of life you are likely to remain 
far from the realization of your highest hopes?” The two 
ideals may not seem to all observers so necessarily incompatible 
as he seemed to regard them, but he said that one stood for 
Pharisee and the other for Christian, and he warned young 
Yale of the smug Pharisee ideal as one that deadens and ob- 
structs all efforts for moral progress. 


Dr. Haptey’s idea is sound and inspiring, but as he has 
phrased it it offers chances for discussion. There are reputable 
members of good society who have achieved substantial results 
in the way of fortune, family, and friends, who are trying 
about as hard as anybody else to make the world better, and 
trying to considerable purpose. Fortune, family, and friends 
are all sources of power, and may be used and often are used 
for great good. 


Mr. Joun RockKere.ier’s disbursement department was ex- 
ceptionally active last month, placing no less than eleven 
millions in hands fit to administer it for the public benefit. 
One million Mr. Rockere.tter added to the endowment of 
Yale, the income to be used for current expenses. The gift, 
which appears to have been quite unexpected to President 
IIApDLEY, was announced by him at the Commencement dinner 
and stirred the assembled alumni to repeated bursts of ap- 
proval. The next day, the newspapers announced a gift of ten 
millions by Mr. Rockreretier to the General Education Board, 
“the principal to be held in perpetuity as a foundation for 
education: the income, above expenses and administration, to 
be distributed to, or used for, the benefit of such institutions 
of learning, at such times, in such amounts, for such pur- 
poses, and under such conditions, or employed in such other 
ways, as the Board may deem best adapted to promote a com- 
prehensive system of higher education in the United States.” 
It will be seen that the details of expenditure of the income 
of Mr. Rockeretier’s gift are left to the Board’s unrestricted 
diseretion. The General Education Board was formed in 
February, 1902, and got a charter from Congress in January, 
1903, at which time Mr. RockereLtiter gave it a million 
dollars for educational work in the South. Its chairman is 
Mr. Ropert C. Ocnen; its treasurer is Mr. Grorar Foster 
Prasopy; and it includes among its members Messrs. Morris 
K. Jesup, Warter H. Pacr, Avsert Suaw, D. C. Gueman, 
W. R. Harper, E. B. Anprews, and J. D. Rockere Jr. 


Besides these gifts from Mr. Rockere.uer, the gifts to edu- 
cational purposes announced at Commencement included an- 
other million dollars for Yale from a small group of gradu- 
‘ites, and a fund of $2,400,000 (and still growing) provided 
for Harvard by her graduates as an additional endowment in- 


tended especially to provide for increasing the salaries of her 
teachers. Princeton, it will be recalled, reported at Com- 
mencement an income increase of $100,000. The figures from 
the other colleges are not at hand, but recalling Mr. Car- 
NEGIE'S ‘gift of ten millions two months ago, it would appear 
that the educational funds of the country have been increased 
by upwards of thirty million dollars since the first of May. 


Mr. THomas W. Lawson was expected to leave Boston, on July 
5, for a speech-making tour in the Middle West. His engage- 
ments, as the papers record them, include discourses at various 
points in Missoyri, Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, and Minnesota. 
Among others who are announced as speakers with him on 
“Lawson day,” July 8, at Ottawa, Kansas, are Mr. Jerome. 
of New York, Governor FoLLeTre, ot W iseonsin, and Mr. 
Ciarence S. Darrow. In Kansas, Mr. Lawson will be the 
guest of Governor Hocu: in Nebraska he will be introduced 
by Governor Mickry. In Iowa he speaks on the invitation of 
Governor CumMins, and in Minnesota he will be Governor 
JOUNSON’S guest. He winds up his week’s tour at Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, where he and Mr. Wituiam J. Bryan are to ad- 
dress the Chautauqua Assembly. Mr. Lawson is a prophet 
not without considerable honor in this country at this time, 
and especially (though not exclusively) in Kansas and 
vicinity. Presumably he will have enormous audiences and 
give them good entertainment. What impression, and how 
deep, he will leave upon his hearers’ minds is harder to guess. 
As a voice crying in the wilderness Prepare ye the way! he 
has been an egregious success; but for whom, for what, is the 
way to be prepared? Is he going to advise the mid-Western 
bretnren to take their money out of the banks and sell all their 
stocks so as to bust “the system,” or is he just going to 
release his utterance and have some fun? 


We observe that the name of CLarence S. Darrow, one of 
Mr. Lawson’s cospeakers named above, is also signed to a 
call lately issued for the formation of an “ Intercollegiate 
Socialist School ” which aims to imbue the minds of the rising 
generation with socialistic doctrines. Other signers of the call 
are G. Pue.ps-Stokes, T. W. Iicemson, Cuartorre Perkins 
GitMAN, Oscar L. Trices, B. O. Frower, W. E. L. 
D. Aspsort, Jack Lonpon, and Upron The Na/ional 
Civic Federation Review, discussing this eall and the eallers, 
quotes extracts from Socialist literature now in circulation, 
which proclaim the purpose of Socialism “to wipe out, root 
and branch, all capitalistic institutions of present-day soci- 
ety”; to bring about a revolution “more tremendous than 
any revolution that has ever occurred in the history of the 
world”; to “seize the whole powers of government”; to 
“labor night and day at undermining society.” We can endure 
to see Professor Triacs, and even Mrs. GitMAn and Jack Lon- 
pon, allied with persons of these pyrotechnical professions, 
but they seem queer company for Colonel Hicatnson. 4s it for 
this troop that Mr. Lawson has been recruited, and are aims 
such as these the aims he would advance? We guess not. We 
don’t know what Mr. Lawson’s remote aims are—if he has 
any—but there must be many observers to whom his activities 
seem rather calculated to induce an accelerated revolution of 
the wheels than the advance of any ascertained vehicle in any 
definite direction. ‘ 


What maggot get into the brains of the Montclair, New 
Jersey, firemen impelling them to refuse to march in a Fourth- 
of-July procession in which they supposed Booker Wasuine- 
TON was to figure? Booker Wi asineton, it seems, was orator 
of the day, and not a part of the procession, but what, any- 
how, has a New Jersey town to do with negrophobia? Tut, 
tut! Montclair firemen; you may get medals for heroism, but 
you never will for sense. a 


It appears that a recent wholesale raid of the Philadelphia 
police on all sorts of diserderly houses brought an army of 
women into court, and among them many of previously good 
reputation, who were not, and never had been, women of the 
street. It is an extremely ill office of the police of any city 
to destroy the reputation of any woman who has still a reputa- 
tion to lose. A woman not publicly known to be disreputable 
can mend Ler ways—and often does—far easier than her sister 
of worse repute. The Philadelphia raid seems to have been 
tragically overdone. ¥ 
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The President's Speech at Harvard 


For the speech™which he delivered June 28 at Memorial Hall 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his graduation from Harvard University, the President of the 
United States chose an appropriate subject. Looking back on a 
personal experience of unusual breadth and diversity, he under- 
took to formulate the relation of a university education to the 
work which graduates aré expected to do in the world. His con- 
clusions and suggestions must, of course, stand or fall according 
to their intrinsic merit, but there is no doubt that he spoke with 
the authority of one who has achieved success in life, if the phrase 
has any significance. He is the first son of Harvard to become 
Chief Magistrate of the Republic since JouN Quincy ADAMS en- 
tered the White House on March 4, 1825. The fact necessarily 
impressed the imagination of his auditors, and compelled attention 
to his words. His views have since been disseminated all over 
the United States through the medium of the press, and are likely 
for some time to come to furnish a text for innumerable editorial 
articles. Let us see, then, what the opinions are to which one 
who has had an exceptionally brilliant career has been broug.'t 
by observation, study, and reflection. A great university, Mr. 
RooseEvVELT thought, has, to the country whereto it ministers, two 
especial functions. The first, he said, is to produce a limited 
number of scholars, thinkers or investigators of the highest rank, 
a small number of men who in science and literature shall do 
original and productive work of the first order. The second 
function of a university, he said, is to send out into the world 
a very large number of men who never could achieve, and who 
“ought not to try to achieve”—the speaker omitted to explain 
how and’when an undergraduate may be expected to discern his 
natural limitations, and conform his endeavors to his congenital 
abilities—a high position in the field of scholarship, but whose 
energies are needed, and should be felt, in every other field of 
activity, and who should go forth from their academic cradle 
with such a balanced development of body, mind, and character as 
should fit them to do work both honorable and efficient. 

How should we perfect, or at least promote, the discharge of 
the first-named function? Mr. Roosevert defines accurately 
enough, as we have seen, the ideal which should be kept in view 
by a post-graduate school, and by those undergraduates who are 
destined to go into it, when he says that the ideal should be first- 
hand scientific, scholarly, or literary production, which is to be 
distinguished sharply from the mere transmittal of ready-made 
knowledge. The President seems to have overlooked the vastness 
of the debt which not only science, but literature and even scholar- 
ship, owes to non-university men—neither GroTe nor FINLAY was 
a college graduate, and Ginpon repudiated any obligation to Ox- 
ford—but, perhaps, on the whole, he is right in asserting that if 
the United States are to contribute their full share to the progress 
not alone of knowledge. but of wisdom, then an ever-increasing 
stress must be put on such university work as is done along the 
lines of the post-graduate school, which lines are drawn, as we 
know, with the aim of developing specialists. But how can young 
men, qualified by nature and training for success in the domain of 
science and thought, be induced to apply themselves to the ad- 
vanced work marked out for the post-graduate schools? Can they 
be allured by anything excepf the disinterested love of truth? Mr. 
RoosEvELT seems to think that they can. We can best help, he 
says, the growth of American scholarship—the word scholarship 
is, of course, used in the widest possible sense, so as to make it 
cover the researches of a man like James Watt—by seeing to it 
that, as a career, it is put more on a level, from a worldly view- 
point, with the other careers open to young men. In other words, 
according to the President, the career of the man of science and 
the man of letters must, as regards pecuniary rewards, be made 
such, as to “attract those strong and virile vouths who now feel 
that they can only turn to business, law, or politics.” Mr. Roose- 
VELT here appears to assume—although he began by admitting 
that the intellects qualified for eminent achievement in science or 
literature are few, while the intellects adapted to professional or 
business success are many—that the specific kind of brains likely 
to evolve a captain of industry or finance, or a protagonist of the 
forum or senate-house, would attain equal usefulness and equal 
distinction could it be diverted by adequate temptations to scien- 
tific and literary toil. Such a diversion of talent could be effected, 
Mr. RooseveLtT suggests, if the American scientist or American 
scholar had the chance of winning such prizes as “are open to 
his successful brother in Germany, England, or France, where,” 
he adds, “the rewards given for first-class scholarly achievement 
are as much above those paid in this country as our rewards for 
first-class achievements in industry or law are above those paid 
abroad.” When we fix our eyes on the averment just quoted it 
occurs to us that our relatively youthful President might have 
done well to heed the injunction addressed by a veteran of the bar 
to a newly appointed judge—* State your decisions, but never give 
your reasons.” Mr. Roostvett’s conclusions as to the method of 
stimulating American science and learning may or may not be 
sound, but certainly his facts are unsubstantial. The direct and 


indirect encouragement offered to fruitful and conspicuous achieve- 
ment in science, history, or literature on this side cf the Atlantic 
is already not inferior, but superior, to that held out in Euro- 
pean countries. The Nose. prizes, which assure to the recipients 
a moderate competence for life, and which are awarded for ex- 
ceptional distinction in any of the several fields of intellectual 
activity, are open to Americans as well as Kuropeans. As regards 
academic stipends, many a Harvard professor receives from four 
thousand to five thousand dollars a year. Does Mr. Rooseve.t 
know what salaries are paid to the regius professors of ancient 
history or of modern history of Oxford and Cambridge, and can 
he name a regular professor at the University of Berlin, by far 
the most opulent of German seats of learning, who obtains twenty 
thousand, or even sixteen thousand, marks a year? If we turn 
to indirect remuneration we may well ask what European govern- 
ment has awarded the most coveted posts in its diplomatic service 
to historians and men of letters. The United States, on the other 
hand, have sent BANcrort to London and Berlin; Moriey to Vienna 
and London; Irvina to Madrid; Marsn to Italy; LoweLL to 
Madrid and London; not to mention many other less vividly re- 
membered authors. 

We pass to what Mr. Roosevett terms “the normal function ” 
of Harvard College, namely, the function of turning out each year 
many hundreds of young men who shall possess the trained in- 
telligence, and especially the character, that will enable them to 
hold high the renown of an ancient seat of learning by doing use- 
ful service for the nation. For the right discharge of that function, 
what kind of spirit, what sort of habits, what principles, what 
aims, should be inculeated? Mr. Roosevett is quite right in say- 
ing that it is possible to harm young men as well as help them by 
sending them to college. If in the case of any individual it is 
patent that his university training has produced a taste for re- 
fined idleness, a disinclination to sustained effort, a barren in- 
tellectual arrogance, or a sense of supercilious aloofness from the 
multitude of strenuous men who do the world’s work, then, 
obviously, his college experience has injured that particular per- 
son. Of such injury we have seen examples. What we want to 
know is how a university can minimize the chances of such in- 
jury, and what more it could do, or ought to do, than it does 
now, to fit youth to play a worthy part in life. The President of- 
fers two suggestions. One is that the growth of luxury among 
undergraduates should be discountenanced by the alumni, who 
should use, he thinks, what influence they have—we fear it is 
but small —to encourage democratic conditions. Mr. ROOSEVELT 
commends the Harvard Union as being calculated, like the Oxford 
Union, to prove a democratizing agency, by fixing undergraduate 
attention on differences of achievement as opposed to social dis- 
tinction. There was a time, it is well known, when preeminence 
in debate at the Oxford Union was almost a guarantee of early en- 
trance into the Parliamentary arena. GLADSTONE, for instance, 
owed his seat for Newark to his juvenile demonstration of ability 
to discuss public questions. There is, perhaps, something ad 
captandum in oratorical display that appeals to the adolescent 
intellect which regards with comparative indifference the solid 
work accomplished in the class-room or the laboratory. At Ox- 
ford, no more than at Harvard, does the exhibition of exceptional 
merit in scholarship, literature, or science—the conquest of a first 
class in “Greats” or even a “ Double First ”’—command such 
fervid admiration in the undergraduate microcosm as does a su- 
perlative athletic triumph, such as pulling the stroke oar in the 
winning boat on tke river. Mr. Roosevett sees plainly enough 
that “ it is a bad thing for any college man to grow to regard sport 
as the serious business of life,” but he does not explain how the 
mischievous tendency is to be controlled. It is checked in some 
American educational institutions—in the University of Virginia, 
for example—and, doubtless, it could be obstructed anywhere, if 
not altogether extinguished, by a prohibition of intercollegiate 
sports. It is probable, however, that a majority of Harvard 
graduates would pronounce the remedy worse than the disease. 
There is one abuse, however, of intercollegiate sport as to which 
the unanimous opinion of university alumni may, perhaps, produce 
some effect on the undergraduate mind. We refer, of course, to 
the taint of professionalism, of which Mr. Roosgevett justly said 
that the undergraduate who in furtive ways becomes a semi- 
professional is an unmitigated curse not only to the cause of 
amateur sport, but because a man whose personal code of con- 
duct has been warped and twisted in college is disqualified for 
taking the lead thereafter in putting the business morality of the 
country on a proper plane. | 

The President’s speech was most effective when he turned from 
undergraduates to the alumni at large, and told the latter that 
it was their duty to help to create a public sentiment which shall 
demand of all men of means, and especially of those possessing 
enormous fortunes, that they set a wholesome example to their 
less fortunate brethren by paying scrupulous heed not only to the 
letter, but to the spirit of the laws, and by acknowledging in the 
heartiest fashion the moral obligations which cannot be expressed 
in law, but stand back of and above all statutes. From his place 
of eminence in the eye of the American people the President pointed 
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out, what cannot be repeated too often or with too much emphasis, 
that the very rich man who conducts his business as if he be- 
lieves that he is a law unto himself immensely increases the dif- 
ficulty of upholding public order. 


Secretary Taft on Trial by Jury 


Tne remarkable address which Secretary-of-War Tart delivered 
at New Haven on June 26 to the graduating class of the Yale 
Law School on “ The Administration of the Criminal Law” has 
naturally excited a great deal of comment among lawyers. The 
Secretary would have provoked relatively little contradiction had 
he stuck to his text, to wit, the inapplicability of trial by jury 
to civil and criminal cases in the Philippines. It is a matter of 
experience that trial by jury has not worked well in Porto Rico, 
and it is a fair inference that it would prove quite as little 
adapted to the inhabitants of the Philippines, whosc social status 
varies from partial civilization down through all the grades of 
barbarism to savagery, and who have been accustomed for cen- 
turies to the Spanish civil and criminal codes, which are based 
upon the Roman system of law, and do not permit trial by jury. 
Had Judge Tart stopped there it is probable that his assertion 
would have been received with the silence that is supposed to give 
assent. He went further, however, and undertook to strengthen 
his argument by demonstrating that the jury system, considered 
as a means of preventing and punishing crime, is a glaring and 
alarming failure in the United States. Some of the statistics 
which he marshalled on behalf of his thesis were to his auditors, 
and doubtless will be to many of his readers, shocking. He 
showed that since 1885 there have been in the United States 131,951 
murders and homicides, while, on the other hand, there have beén 
only 2286 executions. In 1885 the number of murders was 1808; 
in 1904 it has increased to 8482. The number of executions in 
1885 was 108: in 1904 the number had remained almost station- 
ary, being 116. The Secretary further pointed out that as mur- 
der is thus portentously on the increase, so are all offences of the 
felony class, and he predicted that the ominous expansion would 
continue at an even greater ratio unless the criminal laws are 
enforced with more certainty, more uniformity, and more se- 
verity than they now are. 

To what does he attribute the sinister phenomenon? He de- 
clares that on this side of the Atlantic the institution of trial by 
jury has come to be regarded as a fetich to such an extent that 
State Legislatures have steadily exalted the power of the jury, and 
diminished the power of the court, in criminal cases. The function 
of the presiding judge has come in practice to be limited to that 
of the moderator in a religious assembly. If, notwithstanding the 
false atmosphere and hypnotie influence which the counsel for a 
defendant endeavors to create, and which, in an American court- 
room, the judge is powerless to dispel, a verdict happens to be 
rendered against the prisoner, the ends of justice are defeated by 
trivial, inconsequential, interminable technical appeals. Among 
memorable recent examples are the Patrick and MoLINevxX trials 
in New York. It is due, in fine, to the joint effect of the virtual 
effacement of the judge and the gross abuses of the right of 
appeal, that in most of the United States—there are exceptions, 
of which New Jersey is one—there are now, as the statistics cited 
by Judge Tarr prove, about eighty chances in one hundred that 
a guilty man will escape. What cure for the evil, which he de- 
nounces as a cancer on the body politic, does the Secretary sug- 
gest? | He thinks that we might find a palliative, if not a remedy, 
if we would strive to reproduce the state of things that exists in 
England, which also inherited the right of trial by jury, but in 
which the system continues to work well. What constitutes the 
(difference between the administration of the criminal law in Eng- 
land and in this country? Although in England the jury has 
always been a sacred and untouched part of the tribunal con- 
stituted to try crime, the judges have always continued to exer- 
cise-the privileges which they possessed at’common law, to wit, the 
retention of complete control over the method by which counsel 
try a criminal case; the rigorous restriction of them to the points 
at issue; and the aiding of a jury to arrive at a just conclusion, 
hy advising them how to consider the evidence, and by expressing 
without hesitation an opinion thereon. Another reason why Eng- 
lish justice maintains its reputation for certainty of punishment 
is the fact that no appeals are allowed from the outcome of a 
trial in the court of first instance, except when the presiding judge 
himself shall deem certain questions of law sufficiently important 
'o be remitted to the Court for Crown Cases Reserved. It is by 
his advocacy of the English mode of administering justice that 
Judge Tarr has provoked controversy. Many eminent American 
lawyers hold that if the right to appeal were denied to the de- 
Pre in criminal cases, the remedy would prove worse than the 
(isease, 

It cannot be denied, on the other hand, that some of 
our ablest jurists and lawyers concur to a considerable extent 
with Judge Tarr. It was only the other day, for instance, that 
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Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme Court vigorously 
championed the abolishment of appeals in criminal eases, except 
where the merits were involved in the clearest manner. Few, in- 
deed, would go so far as to abolish altogether by statute the de- 
fendant’s right of appeal in criminal cases, and thus leave the 
correction of judicial wrong exclusively to the pardoning power. 
Rather is it an opinion tending to prevail that, while appeals 
should continue to be allowed, a provision of law should be en- 
acted by which no judgment of the court below should be reversed, 
except for an error, the avoidance of which, the Appellate Court, 
after reading all the evidence, can aflirmatively say, would have 
led to a different verdict. It is Secretary Tart’s conviction that, 
even if the reform of our system of trial by jury in criminal cases 
should be limited to such a statute, ninety-nine reversals out of 
every one hundred witnessed under existing methods of admin- 
isteying justice would be averted. 


Liberty to Read 


CERTAIN recent attacks on library management in this country 
make it well perhaps to consider whether we are to have liberty 
to read, as well as to think and to speak. The rapid multiplica- 
tion of publie and private libraries in this generation, the vast sums 
which annually flow into library treasuries, notably from Mr. 
CARNEGIF’S treasure-house, and the library's increasing place of 
honor and power in the community all make the query not only 
pertinent, but important. 

Of course it is frankly conceded at the outset that there are two 
classes of books which library authorities are justified in limiting 
in circulation or inspection, namely, costly and expensive works 
of art, rare editions and the like, which are not for the many, 
but for the few to handle and study, and then under rules which 
common sense dictates. Second, there is a class of books which 
deal with the sexual passion as deseribed either by the scientist, 
the amorous poet or novelist, or the degenerate animalist. Some 
of these books every well equipped and comprehensively selected 
library has, but under lock and key, and for consultation by a few. 

The issue recently raised by ecrities of our libraries is not one 
of limited circulation of certain classes of books, but of their 
possession. These critics say that certain books should not be on 
the shelves for any one to consult, however well qualified or immune 
from contagion. In Boston and vicinity it has taken the form of 
protest against retention in the libraries of Somerville and Cam- 
bridge of a book attacking ABRAHAM LINCOLN, the Grand Army’s 
members and its officials asserting that such a book has no place 
in a Northern library, and that Tt should be burned publicly even 
as in the days of the Inquisition heretical books and their authors 
were. In the South the demand not only is for text-books for use 
in the schools which will set forth the history of the civil war in 
a way different from text-hbooks issued and circulated in the 
North, and distinctly Southern in their point of view, but there 
is disinclination to have books circulating in the libraries which 
are written from the Northern standpoint. 

Nor are the points of dispute solely those of civics. The demand 
not only goes up from Roman Catholics that publishers of maga- 
zines and books shall refrain from publishing articles or books which 
criticise Roman Catholie doctrine and practices or which misrep- 
resent them, but it is also said in the Roman Catholic press that 
certain authors’ anti-Catholic writings should be excluded from 
the public libraries altogether; and, as a matter of fact, in not a 
few of the smaller communities of the country, library trustees 
who are usually Protestants would be very loath to purchase or 
receive distinetively Roman Catholie books and spread them be- 
fore the public. 

The effective answer to all these demands from whatever source 
that the public library should become a partisan agent for the 
dissemination of particular views about any man or sect or sec- 
tion is that given by Colonel T. W. Htaatnson, of Cambridge, a 
trustee of its city library, in reply to those who would have dis- 
placed from its shelves the book attacking Mr. Lincotn. He wrote: 
“It is essential to the usefulness of a public library that it should 
possess, if possible, books representing the most various and oppo- 
site views on the most important subjects. This is peculiarly to 
be desired in the case of a public man, and in proportion to his 
eminence. No such man can be properly understood without know- 
ing the opinions of his enemies, if he has any, and. the charges 
they have to bring against him.” 

It will be most unfortunate if the mood of persecution of libraries 
and library trustees proves contagious, and find any of them weak 
enough to succumb to pressure from organizations, military, .po- 
litical, or ecclesiastical. A citizen who pays taxes in any degree 
to support a library has the right to read there whatever is 
thought or written by men, most of it unconditioned, and some 
of it under conditions imposed by the librarian. It will be a 
strange reversion to medievalism if just as the pulpit has been 
freed for free thought and speech the library should be put in 
chains. 
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John Hay 


IIE death of John Hay, Secretary of State, half an hour 
after midnight on July 1, at his country home, The 
Fells, on Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire, came at a time 
when the people of the United States had every reason 
to believe him well on the highroad to recovery from his 


illness. His death was shockingly sudden, as the attending 


physicians and even Mr. Hay himself had made reassuring state- 
iments only a comparatively short time before the end. On the 
morning of July 3 Mr. Hay’s bedy was taken to Cleveland, Ohio, 
his winter home, and there laid in state in the hall of the Cham- 
ber of Commeree, and surrounded by a military guard. The funeral 
services, which were attended by President Roosevelt and all the 
members of the cabinet save Secretary Taft, who is on his way to 
the Philippines, were held on July 5. 

John Hay, who became one of the foremost figures in the world’s 
diplomacy, was born at Salem, Indiana, October 8, 1838. His fore- 
bears were Scotch and English. His great-grandfather, an English- 
man, settled in Virginia, but his father, abhorring slavery, moved 
to Salem, where, for many years, he practised medicine. John 
Hay was sent to Brown University, from which he was graduated 
in 1858 with honors. Upon leaving college he took up the study 
of law in the ollice of his uncle, Maleolm Hay, at Springfield, 
Iinois. There it was that John Hay met Abraham Lincoln, who 
was a warm friend of his unele’s. So favorably was Mr. Lincoln 
impressed by the young man’s attainments that he asked him to 
enter his office. This laid the foundation-stone of Mr. Hay’s 
achievements. But it cannot be said he learned much of the law 
in Mr. Lincoln's oflice, as its atmosphere was far less that of a 
school of legal training than of a school of national polities. In 
these years Mr. Hay had not only the opportunity to study grave 
political problems, but to have for teacher a master statesman. 

From this time until the assassination of the President, Mr. 
Hay was intimately associated with Mr. Lincoln. He had been 
admitted to the bar, and when Mr. Lincoln went to Washington 
Mr. Hay accompanied him as assistant secretary. It eventually 
became necessary that Mr. Hay should act for Mr. Lincoln at the 
front, so the President made him an assistant adjutant-general, 
with the rank of major, and on the field he served under General 
Hunter and General Gilmore. He was also adjutant of the com- 
mander-in-chief, and 
was brevetted lieuten- 


During the war Mr. 
Hay, when in Wash- 
ington, lived at the 
White House, always 
in closest touch with 
Mr. Lincoln. He was 
only twenty-six vears 
old at the time of the 
assassination, and aft- 
er that calamity the 
government — evinced 
its appreciation of 
his services by send- 
ing him to Paris as 
secretary of legation. 
In 1868 he went to 
Vienna chargé 
daffaires, but re- 
signed from this post 
and returned to the 
United States. Again, 
however, he was call- 
ed to the diplomatic 
service of his coun- 
try, being sent to 
Spain as secretary of 
the legation under 
General Daniel E. 
Sickles, returning in 
1870. Then, for a 
time, his diplomatic 
career closed, and Mr. 
Hlay beeame an edi- 
torial writer on the 
New York Tribune, 
Horace Greeley having 
been struck with his 
abilities, and even 
having offered him 
the post while he was 
secretary at Madrid, 
an olfer Mr. Hay de- 
clined at that time. 

For five years Mr. 
Hay was a member of 
the 7'ribune’s editorial 
staff. About this 
time two poems he 
had written while at 
Brown were  pub- 
lished. They were 
“Jim Bludso” and 
“Little Breeches,” 
which are now known 
throughout the coun- 
try. Also col- 
lected and published 


Photograph of John Hay, taken a short time before his Death 


a quantity of verse, written mainly in the Brown days, under the 
title Pike County Ballads. Castilian Duys, the impressions of 
his sojourn in Spain, also appeared in this period. 

In 1874 Mr. Hay married Miss Clara L. Stone, of Cleveland, 
and in 1875 moved to that city, and save for two years in Wash- 
ington as Assistant Secretary of State under President Hayes 
and a brief time in 1881 as presiding officer of the International 
Sanitary Congress; Mr. Hay retired from public life. He de- 
voted his time to study and writing, contributing constantly to 
the periodicals of the day. 

In 1881 Mr. Hay went to live in Washington, and soon after 
began, with Mr. Nicolay, who -had been associated with him 
as secretary to Mr. Lincoln, the work which is still recognized as 
standard, Abraham Lincoln: a History. It is a record of the 
years between 1830 and 1865. With Mr. Nicolay he also edited 
Lincoln’s Complete Works. The life of Lincoln was so carefully 
and methodically written that Mr. Hay spent fifteen years upon it. 
In 1893.a novel, The Breadwinners, was published anonymously, 
and made quite a sensation. Although many persons have laid 
more or less claim to the book, it is now known to have come from 
Mr. Hay’s pen. 

Mr. Hay’s reentry into diplomatic life occurred in 1897, when 
President McKinley sent him as ambassador to England, a post 
he. filled with great distinction. One marked success of his tact 
at this time was his guidance of the negotiations by which Great 
Britain defeated the efforts of the other European powers to make 
representations in behalf of Spain. At the close of the Spanish 
war Mr. Hay returned to this country to succeed Mr. Day as 
Secretary ,of-Stite. 

During his diplomatic service Mr. Hay negotiated more than 
fifty treaties, some of them of extreme importance. The Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty which superseded the Clayton-Bulwer_instru- 
ment was a diplomatic masterpiece. Another marked success was 
the plan he devised for the American troops at the time of the 
entry into Peking. They acted simultaneously with those of the 
other powers, but were not committed to any alliance with them. 
Mr. Hay stood for the integrity of China, and won the confidence 
of that empire by refusing to join in the eager demand for in- 
demnity after Peking was taken. So determined was Mr. Hay 
that his attitude to- 
ward China should be 
manifest to the world 
that when Russia 
sought to close her 
hand upon the empire 
he sent a circular note 
of protest to the pow- 
ers. In Russia’s case 
it proved to be a 
warning which was 
not heeded, and the 
present war is the 
price she is paying for 
it. his quieting 
of the Venezuelan 
troubles in 1902-3 and 
his action in the ad- 
justment of the 
Alaskan boundary dis- 
pute Mr. Hay won 
new distinction. 

The diplomatic 
method of John Hay 
was always fearless. 
It was said of him by 
Justice Brewer, of the 
Supreme Court, that 
he was “ tactful with- 
out wuntruthfulness, 
firm without mienace, 
and direct without 
brutality.” 

When President 
Roosevelt’s term as 
successor to President 
McKinley closed, Mr. 
Hay, according’ to 
rumor, expressed the 
desire to lay aside 
the State portfolio, 
but Mr. Roosevelt suc- 
cessfully urged him to 
remain. Soon after 
the inauguration last 
March Mr. Hay’s 
health failed, and 
eventually he went 
abroad for a needed 
rest. He returned 
from Europe only a 
few weeks ago ap- 
parently much ben®- 
fited, and went to The 
Fells on June 22. 
Very soon after that 
he fell ill again, and 
died just at the time 
he was believed to be 
regaining his strength. 
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Military Escort passing the Union Station at Cleveland Taking the Body into the Chamber of Commerce at Cleveland, 
where it lay m State 


= 


Troop “A” Escorting the Body to the Chamber of Commerce " Body lying in State in the Chamber of Commerce Building 


SCENES AT CLEVELAND, WHERE THE BODY OF JOHN 


HAY 
LAY IN STATE, AND WHERE HIS FUNERAL WAS HELD 


After the death of Mr. Hay on Saturday, July 1, at his country-place at Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire, his body was taken to 
Cleveland, his former home, where it lay in state in the Chamber of Commerce over July 4. The funeral vcpetin whic h were 
held on July 5, were attended by President Roosevelt and all of Mr. Hay’s former associates in the cabidet except Secretary 
Taft, who was on his way to the Philippines. The reader is referred to the opposite page of this numlifer of the “ Weekly” 
for a brief account of Mr. Hay’s carcer: 
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A Monument to Adam 


By Mark Twain 


OME one has revealed to the Tribune that I once suggested 
to Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, of Elmira, New York, that 
we get up a monument to Adam, and that Mr. Beecher fa- 
vored the project. There is more to it than that. The 
matter started as a joke, but it came somewhat near to 

materializing. 

It is long ago—thirty years. Mr. Darwin’s Descent of Man 
had been in print five or six years, and the storm of indignation 
raised by it was still raging in pulpits and periodicals. In tracing 
the genesis of the human race back to its sources Mr. Darwin- had 
“left Adam out altogether. We had monkeys, and “ missing links,” 
and plenty of other kinds of ancestors, but no Adam. Jesting with 
Mr. Beecher and other friends in Elmira, I said there seemed to 
he a likelihood that the world would discard Adam and accept the 
monkey, and that in the course of time Adam’s very name would 
be forgotten in the earth: therefore this calamity ought to be 
averted; a monument would accomplish this, and Elmira ought 
not to waste this honorable opportunity to do Adam a favor and 
herself a credit. 

Then the unexpected happened. Two bankers came forward and 
took hold of the matter—not for fun, not for sentiment, but be- 
cause they saw in the monument certain commercial advantages 
for the town. The project had seemed gently humorous before— 
it was more than that now, with this stern business gravity in- 
jected into it. The bankers discussed the monument with me. 
We met. several times. They proposed an indestructible memorial, 
to cost twenty-five thousand dollars. The insane oddity of a 
monument set up in a village to preserve a name that would out- 
last the hills and the rocks without any such help, would ad- 
vertise Elmira to the ends of the earth—and draw custom. It 
would be the only monument on the planet to Adam, and in the 
matter of interest and impressiveness could never have a rival 
until somebody should set up a monument to the Milky 
Way. 

People would come from every corner of the globe and stop off 


~ 


to look at it, no tour of the world would be complete that left 
out Adam’s monument. Elmira would be a Mecca; there would 
be pilgrim ships at pilgrim rates, pilgrim specials on the con- 
tinent’s railways; libraries would be written about the monument, 
every tourist would kodak it, models of it would be for sale every- 
where in the earth, its form would become as+familiar as the 
figure of Napoleon. 

One of the bankers subscribed five thousand dollars, and I think 
the other one subscribed half as much, but I do not remember 
with certainty now whether that was the figure or not. We got 
designs made—some of them came from Paris. 

In the beginning—as a detail of the project when it was as yet 
a joke—I had framed a humble and beseeching and _ perfervid 
petition to Congress begging the government to build the monu- 
ment, as a testimony of the Great Republic’s gratitude to the 
‘Father of the Human Race and as a token of her loyalty to him 
in this dark day of his humiliation when his older children were 
doubting him and deserting him. It seemed to me that this peti- 
tion ought to be presented, now—-it would be widely and feelingly 
abused and ridiculed and cursed, and would advertise our scheme 
and make our ground-iloor stock go off briskly. So I sent it to 
General Joseph R. Hawley, who was then in the House, and he 
said he would present it. But he did not do it. I {Rink he ex- 
plained that when he came to read it he was afraid of it: it was 
too serious, too gushy, too sentimental—the House might take it 
for earnest. 

We ought to have carried out our monument scheme; we could 
have managed it without any great difficulty, and Elmira would 
now be the most celebrated town in the universe. 

Very recently I began to build a book in which one of the minor 
characters touches incidentally upon a project for a monument 
to Adam, and now the Tribune has come upon a trace of the for- 
gotten jest of thirty years ago. Apparently mental telegraphy is 
still in business. It is odd; but the freaks of. mental telegraphy 
are usually odd. 


Aboard a Fighting-ship at Sea 


By R. G. Butler 


HE progress of the Russian squadrons from the Baltic 
to the China Sea was watched with interest by naval ex- 
perts, who hoped to learn from it whether or not the 
problem of coaling ships at sea had beer solved suc- 
cessfully. The naval expert of the London Times 
prophesied that the squadrons would never 
reach Japanese waters, owing to their in- 


coal only when the colliers were alongside; and the colliers could come 
alongside only when the sea was calm. Commodore Schley found 
himself obliged to lift the blockade of Santiago Harbor because 
his fleet had too little coal to permit him to remain; and it was 
not until he had gone some distance on his way to Key West that 

the sea was sufficiently calm to let his ves- 

sels coal from colliers alongside. In fact, 


ability, under the rules of international 
law, to obtain suflicient coal, or to carry 
enough with them to render it unnecessary 
to visit neutral ports. The prophecy has 
been proven false; the question, therefore, 
remains, how, in detail, did the Russians 
perform the feat? It was known that 
many of their ships were provided with 
upparatus designed to permit coaling at 
sea without regard to weather, and naval 
men hope to learn whether it was operated 
successfully, for, if it was, one of the prin- 
cipal problems of modern naval warfare 
is solved. 

An army, as Napoleon said, “ fights on 
its belly”; so does a modern war-ship. 
lts belly is its furnaces, which need to 
be fed constantly with coal. The question 
of coal-supply, then, is as vital to a ship 
as is that of food-supply to an army. At- 
tempts have been made by maritime nations 
to solve it by the erection of coaling-sta- 
tions in different parts of the world, where 
their vessels may stop when their bunkers 
need refilling. Great Britain has some 
thirty or more such coaling-stations; the 
United States have a half-dozen or so, and 
want more. Guantanamo, Guam, Oona- 
laska, are some of ours,—besides, of course, 
the navy-yards and naval stations on the 
American continent. But most naval men 
see that coaling-stations do not in them- 
selves solve the problem. In war they may 
well be elements of weakness, necessitating 
defence forces of some size to prevent their 
capture by the enemy. The United States 
attached colliers to their fleets during the 


during the blockade of Cervera’s squadron 
in Santiago Bay, one-third of the block- 
ading fleet was constantly absent from its 
station, coaling at Guantanamo or else- 
where. 

The very great importance, then, of be- 
ing able to coal without regard to the 
weather—-so long, of course, as there is no 
actual storm—is thus apparent; and all 
maritime nations have been trying to de- 
vise some plan that will enable their sips 
to refill their bunkers while at sea. As has 
been said, apparatus for coaling at sea was 
installed on ten vessels of the Russian sec- 
ond Pacific squadron before they left the 
Baltic, and naval officers have been wait- 
ing to learn if it was used, and if so, with 
what success. No report has come from 
the fleet; all that is known is that the 
Russian fleet reached Japanese waters. It 
is probable, however, that the apparatus 
was not used, except, perhaps, experi- 
mentally. For the fleet coaled at neutral 
ports at first; and later, after the fall of 
Port Arthur, it moved very slowly, so that 
there was no need of rapid coaling. An 
American admiral undoubtedly would have 
tried the apparatus, if only out of curi- 
osity; but it is quite likely that the Rus- 
sian officers did not care to make use of it. 

Apparatus of the same system has been 
adopted by the British navy after consid- 
erable experiment, and is now being in- 

. Stalled on the new vessels. Germany has 
adopted the system used by Russia and 
Great Britain, merely specifying that the 
apparatus be “ made in Germany.” For the 


Spanish war, and so partially solved the 
preblem — but only partially. With the 
apparatus then in use, war- ships could 


Couling at Sea—Coal hoisted to Masthead 
of Collier, to be hooked to the Carrier 


system is an American invention, the de- 
vice of Spencer Miller, a New York en- 
gineer. This apparatus is a device by 
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which coal may be conveyed 
from a collier to a war-ship 
while the latter is towing the 
former. It consists — apart 
from the winches used in 
hauling the load from the 
collier to the war-ship and 
the empty bags or boxes back 
again--of a cable, on which 
a carrier runs back and 
forth, a compensating device 
by which this trackway is 
kept taut, an elevating ap- 
paratus on the collier, and a 
lowering device on the war- 
ship. It is in the last three 
points that the device differs 
from other systems having 
the same end in view. The 
compensating device adopted 
for use at sea is simply the 
drag, or sea-anchor, often 
used when a vessel’s rudder 
has been carried away, as a 
means of keeping the ship’s 
head to the wind. All the 
apparatus is carried on one 
of the two vessels—prefer- 
ably on the war-ship. When 
it is to be used the tow-line 
is made fast to the collier, 
the elevating apparatus sent 
over to that vessel and in- 
stalled, the trackway run 
from the war-ship to the fore- 
mast of the collier, the car- 
rier and its haul-ropes placed 
in position, the . sea-anchor 
attached to the free end of 
the trackway and thrown 
overboard, and the operation 


collier and hooked to the ear- 
rier; a flag signal is made to 
the man operating the 
winches on the war-ship, who 
starts his machines, one of 
which takes in as the other 
pays out the conveyer rope. 
As the carrier with its load 
approaches the deck of the 
ship, the winchman hauls 
down the cableway until the 
bags are within reach of the 
coaling squad, who unhook 
them. The operator reverses 
his winches, and the carrier 
is hurried back to the collier. 
Round trips have been made 
repeatedly in fifty-five see- 
onds, with the collier from 
three to four hundred feet 
astern, and a more than mod- 
erate sea running. It is com- 
puted that to keep a load of 
one ton out of water the 
cableway must be under a 
strain of 14,000 pounds; the 
faster the ships move sfhe 
smaller sea-anchor is needed, 
at twelve knots one of only 
five feet in diameter_suéicing, 
while at lower speeds either /a 
single large anchor or two 
more smaller ones are neces- 
sary. 

The invention deseribed was 
taken abroad and experi- 
mented with. The British 
Admiralty chartered a cruiser 
especially for the experi- 
ments; the First Naval Lord 
of the Admiralty, the Junior 


of coaling begun. 

This reads as if the pro- 
cedure were difficult and tedi- 
ous; but experiments have 
shown that it is not. At the 
first experiments made in the British navy, three years ago, the 
time consumed from the moment of rigging the apparatus to the 
moment of starting the first load of coal from the collier was 
one hour fifteen and a half minutes; of this time fifty-two min- 
utes were consumed in taking the collier in tow, and only twenty- 
three and a half in setting up the cableway. When the Russians 
first experimented with the system they rigged the entire ap- 
paratus within an hour. A recent first trial of the device in 
our own navy required four hours; at the third trial only one 
hour and twenty-two minutes were needed. Better time was made 
at later trials. 

The operation of transporting the fuel is simple. The coal, in bags 
holding about 800 pounds each, is hoisted to the masthead of the 


Photograph taken from the After-bridge of the “ Illinois.” 
The Load of Coal is nearing the Battle-ship 


View taken from the Masthead of the Collier. The Coal has 
started on its Trip of 400 Feet to the Battle-ship “ Illinois” 


Lord, the Controller of the 
Navy, and the Chief Con- 
structor made the trip from 
London to Plymouth espe- 
cially to examine the ap- 
paratus, and the trials were conducted by a captain of the navy. 
In Russia a special board of inspection was appointed, with two 
admirals among its members, one of them Admiral Wirenius. 
The trials in our navy have been with officers opposed to the plan, 
or with only juniors on the boards of inspection. At the most 
recent trials, completed early in May, the ranking officer of the 
board was a commander. 

The trials most recently concluded took place off the Capes of 
the Chesapeake early in May. The battle-ship /llinois and the 
collier Marcellus were used, the war-ship carrying the apparatus 
and sending over a part of it to the collier. The Marecllus was 
taken in tow four times; the first time the loaded carrier made 

(Continucd on page 1023.) 


View. from the Bow of the Collier. The Coal has been 
lowered to the Deck of the Battle-ship 
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The Scene at the Finish-linc—Spectators in Rowboats and Launches watching the Races 


c 


The close Struggle for Second Place in the ’Varsity Eight -oared Race— Syracuse winning from Georgetown (third) by a 
Length and a Quarter, with Columbia fourth 


SCENES AT THE INTERCOLLEGIATE BOAT-RACES ON 
‘* THE HUDSON 


The photographs are snap-shots of scenes during the boat-races of the Intercollegiate Rowing Association at Poughkeepsie on 
June 28, in which Cornell carried off chief honors, winning both the ’Varsity eight and the Freshman races. In the Varsity 
cight-oared race, the Cornell crew won in 20 m. 29 2-5 8. Syracuse was second, and Georgetown third. In the Freshman eight- 
oared race Cornell again won first placce—time, 9 m. 35 2-5 8. In this race Syracuse was second and Columbia_third. _ The 
‘Varsity four-oared race was won by Syracuse in 10 m. 15 2-5 s. 

Photographs by Juley 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


James Milbanke, an old college friend of Denis Asshlin, visits the 
latter for the first time in thirty years at his ancestral estate in south- 
ern Ireland. Ile tinds Asshlin much changed. After dinner Asshlin in- 
duces Milbanke to play cards with him, and they play until early 
morning, Milbanke finally winning. After Milbanke leaves his host to 
go to his room, Clodagh, Asshlin's eldest daughter, meets him in the 
hall, and begs him not to gamble with her father again, as it Is 
through his passion for play that Asshlin is bringing ruin to himself 
and his family. The next morning at breakfast Miltbanke finds on his 
plate a check from Asshlin in payment of his losses. That night Asshlin 
proposes another game of cards. Milbanke refuses to play, and drops his 
host's check Into the fire. He tells Asshlin that he considers him weak 
and worthless, and returns to England the next day. Three years 
after, Milbanke receives a letter from Clodagh telling him that 
Asshlin has been seriously hurt In an accident, and urging him to 
come to Ireland. Milbanke hastens to his old friend's home, and 
finds Asshlin on his death-bed, and in great distress of mind over the 
future of his children, who he knows will be left penniless as a 
result of his dissipations. Milbanke promises to be _ responsible’ for 
their welfare. A famous specialist is summoned from Dublin to con- 
sult with the local surgeon, and after a careful examination by the 
two physicians, Milbanke ts informed that his friend's condition ts 
hopeless. Late that night Asshlin dies. Milbanke asks Clodagh to 
marry him. At first she refuses him; but when she learns that her 
father’s estate will be put under obligations to Milbanke by his bene- 
factions, she consents to become his wifes They are married shortly after 
at Carrigmore, and, after it has been decided that Clodagh’s sister Nance 
shall live with them for a time, all leave Ireland together for Florence. 

/ 
CHAPTER XVII 
T was nine o’clock on a morning four years after the wedding 
at Carrigmore; the season was late spring; the scene was 
Italy; and Florence—the city of tranquillity made manifest 
—lay at rest under its coverlet of sun and roses. In the soft, 
early light, the massed buildings of the town seemed to blend 
together, until, to the dazzled eyes, the Arno looked a mere ribbon 
of silver as it wound under its bridges, and the splendid pro- 
portions of the Duomo became lost in the blue haze that presaged 
the hot day to come. 

The seene was vaguely beautiful, viewed from any of the hills 
that guard the city; but from no point was its soft picturesque- 
ness more remarkable than from the terraces and windows of a 
Villa that nestled in a curve of the narrow, winding road between 
San Domenico and Fiesole. This villa, unlike its neighbors, was 
long and low in structure; and, in addition to the stone urns, 
luxurious flowering plants, and wide painted jalousies common to 
ltulian houses, it boasted other and more individual attractions— 
to be found in a flight of singularly old and picturesque marble 
steps that led from one level of its garden to another, and in 
the unusual magnificence of the cypresses that grew in an im- 
posing semicircle upon the upper terrace. 

It was under the shade of these sombre trees that a breakfast- 
tuble stood, awaiting occupation, on this particular morning at 
ihe hour of nine. The table in itself formed a picture, for in the 
warm shafts of sun that slipped between the cypress-trees, silver 
smd glass gleamed invitingly, while in their midst an immense 
Venetian bowl filled with roses made a patch of burning color. 
'verything was attractive, refined, appetizing; and yet, for some 
undiseernible reason, the inmates of the villa appeared in no haste 
'o enjoy the meal that awaited them. 

or fully ten minutes after the coffee had been laid upon the 
‘able the Italian man servant, whose duty it was to wait at break- 
‘ist. stood immovably attentive, his back stiff, his glance resting 

pectantly upon the veranda; then his natural interest in the 

‘tl caused him to alter his position and cast a sympathetic eye 

von the coffee, in imminent danger of growing cold. 

ive more minutes passed. He looked again at the villa, sighed, 
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and gracefully flicked a fly from the basket of crisp rolls. Then 
suddenly he stood newly erect and attentive, as his quick ear 
caught the swish of a skirt and the sound of a light step. A mo- 
ment later Clodagh emerged upon the sunny terrace, followed by 
her dog Mick. 

At any period of existence four years is a span of time to be 
reckoned with. But when four years serves to bridge the gulf 
between childhood and womanhood its power is well-nigh limit- 
less. As Clodagh Milbanke stepped through the long window of 
her room and came slowly out into the morning light it would 
have been a close observer indeed who would, at a first glance, have 
recognized the unformed girl of four years ago in the graceful, 
well-dressed woman moving so sedately through the Italian sun- 
shine. On a second glance, or a third, one would undoubtedly 
have seen traces of the long, undeveloped limbs in the tall, supple 
figure; caught a suggestion of the rough luxurious plait in the 
golden-brown hair coiled about the well-shaped head, and have been 
fascinated by numerous undeniable and haunting suggestions in 
contour and coloring. But there memory would have hesitated. 
The Clodagh who had scoured the woods, serambled over the rocks, 
and galloped across the lands of Orristown was no longer visible. 
Another being, infinitely more distinguished, infinitely more at- 
tractive, and yet vaguely deprived of some essential quality, had 
taken her place. In the four years that had passed since she left 
Ireland she had, from being a child, become a woman; and below 
the new beauty that nature had painted upon her face lay an in- 
tangible, a poignantly suggested regret for the girlhood that had 
been denied her. 

As she stepped out upon the terrace she paused for a moment, 
and her eyes travelled mechanically over Florence—warm, beau- 
tiful, inert. Then, with the same uninterested calm, she turned 
slowly towards the breakfast-table; but there her glance bright- 
ened. 

“Oh, letters!” she said, aloud; and with an impulsive move- 
ment she hurried forward, letting her elaborate muslin dress trail 
unheeded behind her. 

Searcely seeing the profound bow with which the man servant 
greeted her, she picked up the letters, and scanned them one by 
one. Then as she disappointedly threw the last back upon the 
table she half turned in acknowledgment of a measured step that 
came across the terrace from the direction of the house. At the 
same moment Mick pricked up his ears and slowly wagged his 
tail, while the. Italian servant bent his body in a fresh salu- 
tation. 

Milbanke—for his was the second step that had disturbed the 
silence—came forward without haste. Reaching the table, he took 
Clodagh’s left hand and pressed it; then he stooped methodically 
and patted the dog’s head. 

“ Good morning!” he said, gravely. “ Are there any letters?” 

“Yes; four, and all for you—as usual.” 

He smiled, unobservant of the slightly tired irritability of Clo- 
dagh’s tone. 

“ Ah, indeed!” he said. “That is pleasant. Is there one from 
Sicily? Scarpio promised to let me have the latest detai!s of the 
great work.” 

He took up the four letters and carefully studied the envelopes. 
As he came to the last his thin face became animated. 

“Ah, this is satisfactory!” he exclaimed. “I knew he would 
not fail me. What wonderful—what fascinating work it must be!” 

He tore the envelope open and began to peruse the letter. 

While he scanned the opening lines Clodagh watched him ab- 
sently; but as the first page fluttered between his fingers she gave 
a slight, involuntary shrug of the shoulders, and moving round 
the table, sank into the seat that the servant drew forward for her. 
Then, with an uninterested gesture, she poured out two cups of 
coffee. 

For a while there was silence, save for the turning of the letter 
in its recipient’s hand, the occasional snap of Mick's teeth as he 
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attempted to catch a ily, and the thousand impersonal sounds of 
lazy, outdoor life that rose about them. At last Milbanke looked 
up, his face tinged with mild excitement. 

“This discovery is very remarkable,” he said. “ Sicily will ob- 
tain a new importance.” 

Clodagh smiled faintly. 

“In the antiquarian’s eyes,” she said, with unconscious: irony. 
There was no bitterness and no impatience in her voice. She spoke 
as if stating a fact that long familiarity had rendered absolutely 
barren. 

Looking back over the four years of her marriage, it seemed to 
her that life had been one round of archeological discovering—all 
timed to take place at the wrong season. She vividly remembered 
the first of these events, the discovery of some subterranean pas- 
sages in the neighborhood of Carrara, which had taken place two 
months after their arrival in Italy, while life yet retained some- 
thing of the dark, vague semblance usually associated with a 
nightmare. Still desperately homesick and unreasonably miser- 
able in her new position, she had eagerly grasped at Milbanke’s 
suggestion that they should visit the scene of these excavations. 
jut with this first essay her interest in discoveries had taken 
permanent flight. 

The heat had been tremendous, the country parched and unsym- 
pathetic, the associations terribly uncongenial. She remembered 
the first morning when she and Nance, stifling in their blaek 
dresses, had by tacit consent stolen away from the party of 
fellow enthusiasts to which Milbanke had attached himself, 
and climbing to the summit of a low, olive -crowned hill, had 
sat, tired, silent, and unutterably wretched, looking out upon the 
arid Jand. 

But that excursion had been the prelude to a new cra. Visits 
to various antiquities had succeeded each other with dull regu- 
larity, broken by, long, uneventful sojourns in the green seclusion 
of the villa at Florence. Then the first break had occurred in the 
companionship of the trio. Nance had been sent home to an Eng- 
lish school. 

Clodagh’s acceptance of this fiat had been curiously interesting— 
as had been her whole attitude towards Milbanke and his wishes. 
From the day on which she recognized that the state of matrimony 
was something irrevocably serious she had taken upon herself an 
attitude of reserved surrender that was difficult to analyze, difficult 
even to superficially understand. By a strangely immature process 
of deduction she had satisfied herself that marriage was a state 
of bondage—more or less distasteful as chance decreed. A state 
in which, by a fundamental law of nature, submission and self- 
repression were the chief factors necessary upon the woman’s 
side. 

As sometimes happens when there is a great disparity in years, 
the wedded state had widened instead of lessening the gulf between 


Milbanke and herself. It had cast a sudden, awkward restraint 


upon the affection and respect that his actions had kindled in 
her mind, while inspiring no new or ardent feelings to take their 
place. Ridiculously—and yet naturally—her husband had become 
an infinitely more distant and unapproachable being than her 
father’s friend had been. And to this new key she had, perforce, 
attuned her existence. 

With a greater number of years—even with a little more world- 
ly experience—she might have»made a vastly different business of 
her life: for, at, the time of his marriage, Milbanke had been hover- 
ing upon the border-land of that fatuous love in which an old 
man can lose’ himself so completely. If, in those first months, she 
had ‘permitted any of the ardor, any of the fascination of her nature 
to shine upon him, she might have led him by a silken thread in 
whatever direction she pleased. But three factors had precluded 
this—her youth, her inexperience, her entire ignorance of artifice. 
In her primary encounter with the realities of life she had lost 
her strongest 
weapon — her 
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the presence of some incomprehensible quality—had_ returned. 
He had slowly but surely withdrawn into himself, turning with 
a groping, pathetic eagerness to the interests that had previously 
usurped his thoughts. With a nervous sensitiveness that warred 
continuously with his matter-of-fact precision he became un- 


‘comfortably conscious of occupying a false position, of having 


made an indisputable—almost a ridiculous—mistake; and he had 
taken a blind leap towards the quarter in which he believed: com- 
pensation to lie. And Clodagh, vaguely divining this, vaguely re- 
morseful of what she scarcely knew, had held her own enthusi- 
asms more rigidly in check, schooling herself into acquiescence 
with every impersonal suggestion that he chose to make. 

From this had arisen the pursuit of the antique in whatever 
corner of Europe, and at whatever season of the year, circum- 
stances might decree. To Clodagh the pilgrimages had seemed un- 
utterably wearisome and unutterably foolish; but there is a great 
capacity for silent endurance in the Irish nature. Quick-blooded 
though it may be, it possesses that strong fatalistic instinct that 
accepts without question the decree of the gods. The spirit of 
revolt is not lacking in it, but it requires a given atmosphere, a 
given sequence of events, to bring it into activity. At two-and- 
twenty Clodagh was weary*of her husband, of herself, of her life. 
But precisely as her father had fretted out his existence in the 
quict monotony of Orristown she had accepted her fate without 
thought of question. 

In the second year, when they had travelled to England with 
Nance, Milbanke had suggested a visit to Ireland, but this pro- 
posal she had declined. ‘Ihe days when every fibre of her being 
had yearned for her own country were past, and the idea of re- 
turn had lost its savor. 

As she sat now sipping her coffee and gazing abstractedly down 
to where the hot sun glinted on the Arno, it seemed to her that 
her life—the glorious, exuberant state that she had been accus- 
tomed to call her life—had drifted incredibly far away; that it 
lay asleep, if not already dead, in some intangible realm widely 
beyond her reach. She thought of Nance away at her English 
school, and unconsciously she envied her. To be fifteen, and to 
be surrounded by young people! Involuntarily she sighed; and 
Mick, ever acutely sensitive to her change of mood, turned and 
pressed his cold nose against her knee. 

Mechanically she put down her hand and pulled one of his soft 
ears; then suddenly she raised her head, attracted by an exclama- 
tion of impatience in Milbanke’s usually placid voice. Looking 
up, she saw that he had opened a second letter. 

“What is it?” she asked, her momentary curiosity dropping 
a to indifference. ‘“ Was that last intaglio unauthentic, after 
a 

Milbanke glanced up with an annoyed expression. 

“This does not concern the intaglio,” he said. “ This is from 
Barnard—David Barnard, the friend who acts as my broker and 
looks after my business affairs. You have heard me speak of him.” 

“Of course. Often.” An expression of interest awakened in 
Clodagh’s face. 

“ Well, this letter is from him—written from Milan. Most tire- 
some and annoying its coming at this juncture!” He scanned the 
letter for the second time. “I particularly want to run down into 
Sicily before Scarpio leaves.” 

“And does the letter prevent you?” There was interest and a 
slight hopefulness in the tone of Clodagh’s voice. 

* I—I am very much afraid that it does.” 

“ But why?” 

He folded the letter carefully and returned it to the envelope. 

“ Because Barnard is coming to Venice in two days and sug- 
gests that I should meet him there.” 

“ Venice!” Clodagh said the word softly. 

“Yes. Most tiresome! Most annoying! But he thinks it an 

opportunity 
that should not 


frank, u n- 
swerving fear- 
lessness; and in 
licu of this she 
had, in the mo- 
ment of first 
panie, seized 


est substitute, 
and had 
wrapped herself 
in an armor of 
cold, impreg- 
nable reserve. 
And before 
this armor the 
weapons of Mil- 
bunke’s love 
had been turned 
aside. There 
had been no 
scenes, no har- 
assing  disillu- 
sionment: but 
gradually, in- 
evitably, his 
original atti- 
tude with re- 
gard ta her— 
his shy reti- 
eence, his un- 
certainty, as in 


The quict, prim husband made no call upon her imagination 


be lost. I have 
not had an in- 
terview with 
him since the 
occasion upon 
which we left 
Nance at school. 
Hle came then to 
our hotel in 
London; I do 
not think you 
_ met him.” 
“No. But I 
remember his 
coming to see 
you. I remem- 
ber Nance and 
[ thought he 
had such a jolly 
laugh; we 
heard it from 
our bedroom — 
the one that 
opened off our 
sitting-room.” 
With the men- 
tion of this new 
subject, trivial 
though it was, 
Clodagh’s man- 
ner had changed. 
“But what 
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about Venice?” she asked, after 
a moment’s pause. “ Will you 

o?” 

Milbanke looked thoughtful. 

“Well, I—I searcely know 
what to say. Of course I could 
refuse on the ground of this 
business in Sicily. But it is a 
question of expediency. A few 
days with Barnard now may 
save me a journey to London 
next year. Still it is very pro- 
voking!” 

“But Venice!” Clodagh sug- 
gested, and again her tone was 
soft. More than any other in 
Italy, the beautiful city of the 
Adriatic had appealed to her 
curiosity and her imagination. 
With a quick glance her eyes 
travelled over sheltered, 
drowsy garden, sloping down- 
ward, terrace below terrace. 

“I should love to see Venice,” 
she said, suddenly. “I always 
picture it so wide and silent and 
mysterious.” 

Milbanke looked up from the 
opening of his third letter. 

“Venice is unhealthy,” he 
said, prosaically. 

For one moment her lip curled. 

“Perhaps that is why it ap- 
peals to me,” she said, with a 
lash of the old, insubordinate 
spirit. Then suddenly her eyes 
met her husband’s quiet, puzzled 
gaze, and the passing light died 
out of her face. With a hasty 
gesture she lifted her coffee-cup 
to her lips and set it down 
empty. 

* Come along, Mick!” she said, 
pushing back her chair and 
speaking with unconscious sar- 
casm. “Come and let us see 
whether we can find any roses 
in the garden!” 

Clodagh’s manner was careless 
and her gait nonchalant as she 
rose from the table and crossed 


necessary purchases; she wrote 
more than one long letter to 
Nance; and indulged in many 
a protracted and _ confidential 
talk with Mick as they sat to- 
gether on the edge of the old 
marble fountain. 

By a hundred actions, obvious 
or obscure, she made it plain in 
those days of preparation that, 
despite the fact that her child- 
hood lay behind her, and that 
she had known none of the in- 
termediate pleasures of ordinary 
girlhood, she was a woman whose 
heart, whose capacity for enjoy- 
ment, whose comprehension of 
life, was extraordinarily — even 
dangerously—young. 

At last the day dawned upon 
which they left the villa on the 
sunny hill, said good-by to the 
wide, slow river, the riotous 
roses,.and the slow-tolling bells 
of Florence, and took train for 
the north. 

Through the hours of that 
railway journey Clodagh sat al- 
most silent. To her eager mind, 
already springing forward to- 
wards the enchanted city, there 
was no need for speech, and the 
quiet, prim husband seated op- 
posite to her made no eall upon 
her imagination. He was essen- 
tial to the journey, as the 
padded cushion behind her head 
or the English books and maga- 
zines by her side were essential 
to it, and for this reason he 
occupied that most fatal of all 
positions—the position of an ac- 
cepted, familiar accessory. The 
early days of their marriage, 
when in her eyes he had taken 
on a new and dreaded aspect, 
were entirely past. With his 
supersensitiveness and constitu- 
tional self-distrust he had with- 
drawn somewhat hastily from 
the position of lover to shelter 
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the terrace, followed by her dog, “ Good morning!” he said, gravely. “Are there any letters?” behind the cloak of hig former 


but inwardly she burnéd with a 

newly kindled sense of anticipa- 

tion. There was no particular 

reason why the idea of a journey to Venice, for the purpose of see- 
ing a stock-broker, even though that stock-broker was a personal 
friend of Milbanke’s, should be instinct with any promise; yet the 
idea excited her. With the exception of the journey to England 
with Nance, it was the first time in four years that her husband 
had seriously contemplated any move not ostensibly connected with 
his hobby. And the thought of Venice, the suggestion of encounter- 
ing any one whose interests lay outside antiquities, had the power 
to elate her. As she left the breakfast-table her steps unconscious- 
ly quickened, and Mick, attentively sensitive to her altered gait, 
wagged his short tail, gave one sharp, incisive bark of question, 
and looked up at her with ears inquisitively pricked. 

She paused and looked down at him. 

“Mick darling,” she whispered. “Imagine Venice at night— 
the music and the water and the romance! And just think ”—her 
voice dropped still lower—-“ just think what it would be to meet 
some one—any one at all—who might happen to notice that one’s 
clothes were new and that one’s hair was properly done up!” 

She bent down in a sudden impulse of excitement and kissed 
his upraised head; then witha quick laugh at her own impetu- 
osity she turned and ran down the first flight of time-worn mar- 
ble steps. 

That was her private and personal reception of the news. Later, 
returning with ion arms full of the roses that ran riot in the 
garden, she was able to meet Milbanke with a demeanor of dig- 
nified calm, and to answer his questions as to whether her boxes 
could be packed in two days, in a voice that was dutifully sub- 
missive and unmoved. 

But the two days of preparation were imbued with a secret 
joy. There was a new and unending delight in selecting the most 
beautiful of the dresses in her elaborate wardrobe and in feeling 
that at last they were to be seen by eyes that would understand 
their value. For Milbanke, while never restraining her craving for 
costly clothes, had, since the day of their marriage, been totally 
unobservant and indifferent as to whether she wore silk or home- 
spun; and on the occasions when outside opinions might have been 
brought to bear upon the matter—namely, the moments when the 
archeological excursions were undertaken—necessities of season 
or expediency had invariably limited her supply of garments to 
the clothes that would not show the dust or the clothes that 
would keep out the rain. But now the prospect was different. 
It was still the season in Venice; she would be justified in bring- 
ing the best and most attractive clothes she possessed. The thought 
was exhilarating; life became a thing of bustle and interest. Two 
and three times a day she drove into Florence to make totally un- 
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guardianship. And Clodagh had 
hailed the change of attitude 
with obvious relief. 

Now, as she sat eagerly alert to gain her first glimpse of Venice, 
she had almost forgotten that those early days had ever existed. 
For the moment Milbanke was a cipher,and she an ardent, appre- 
ciative individual undergoing a new sensation. ; 

Such was her precise mental pesition when at last the scene 
for which she waited broke upon her view. Rising straight out of 
the water, Venice seemed to her ardent eyes even more the product 
of a visionary world than her dreams had made it. The hour was 
seven, and from the many spires and domes of the city warm gleams 
of bronze or gold shot forth at the touch of the setting sun. But 
the prevailing note of color that gleamed through the mauve twi- 
light was white—the wonderful, semitransparent white of ancient 
marble backgrounded by sea and sky. 

The effect made upon Clodagh’s mind by this white city wrapped 
in its evening veil was instantaneous and deep. With the excep- 
tion of Florence her knowledge of the beauties of Italy was very 
limited, and her first glimpse of Florence had been gained under 
such unpropitious circumstances that its shelteged loveliness had 
never subsequently appealed to her as it might poise have done. 
Now, however, her condition of mind was trafmuil, if not happy, 
and as the train sped forward she gazed spellbound at this beauty 
at once so tangible and so unreal. 

To every traveller it must come with a sense of desecration 
that this most magical of cities is approached by nothing less 
a age than an ordinary railway terminus. And Clodagh gave a 
ittle involuntary gasp of disappointment as the train swerved 
suddenly, exchanging the glamour of the outer world for a noisy 
station that might have belonged to any town; and as she rose 
from her seat, arranged her hat, and collected her books, she won- 
dered for one moment whether the vision just hidden from her 
view was in reality the handiwork of man and not some mirage 
conjured up by her own imagination. So strong was the feeling 
that she remained silent as she descended from the train, and 
waited while Milbanke saw to the collecting of the luggage; then, 
still without speaking, she followed him down the flight of steps 
that lead to the water. But there, as the prosaic station vanished 
from consideration, and Venice broke once more upon her view, 
her emotions dominated her. With a quick, unconscious gesture 
she laid her hand on her husband’s arm. 

“Oh, isn’t it wonderful?” she said, in a hushed voice. 

Milbanke turned to her uncertainly. 

“Yes, my dear,” he said, absently. “Yes. But”—he sniffed 
critically—“ but do you not detect a distinctly unhealthy odor?” ° 

Clodagh’s hand dropped suddenly and expressively to her side, 

(Continued on page 1027.) 
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EITHER the money-loving Dutchmen who settled the middle ‘ and the first milestone on the pathway of American progress was firmly d 
colonies of America, nor the liberty-loving Pilgrims and Puri- set. ] 
tans of the North, nor the joint-stock companies of the South, When the Revolutionary war closed, and for many years after, sailing- I 
dreamed of the great industrial empire they were founding to craft were the main dependence for carrying products or people from h 
overmatech the whole of Europe and to compete with the entire one colony to another. A few roads had been made near the seacoast i 
world. Their ears were humming with the wonderful tales told by the and along the river courses. Agriculture was therefore chiefly confined t 
New World explorers, and their hopes were high- strung to carve out to a narrow strip of the eastern part of the present United States. It il 
new homes in an unbroken wilderness where their own personal ideals expanded steadily, though slowly, as passable roads for oxen and horses, ii 
should be realized. At first they were all industrial communists. Their taking the place of Indian trails, were extended westward and northward i 
lands were held in common, and the products, under one plan or another, and backward from river routes. By the time of the taking of the n 
were divided to the colonists by those in charge. A few years cured fourth national census (1820)—after the second war with England r" 
that error, and the lands were assigned to individual holdings. Then (1812-15)—steamboats began to creep farther up the rivers and small lb 
began the real new life of the real New World. Ambition found reward, streams than the reach of sailing-vessels, and in a more practical fashion r 
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dawning of his own possibilities. In 1846 a great potato famine in 
lreland, inadequately met by England’s lack of action, followed by a 
r- political revolution, made its people heartsick, and built in them high 
' hopes of a better home in the new America, This unhappy European 


entirely across the continent, traversing the boundless Western prairies 
and tapping the wealth of the famous gold coast. The civil war pro- 
duced a greatly increased demand for agricultural products at home; 
and the United States Homestead Act of 1863 made it easy for dis- 


st - incident sent thousands upon. thousands of willing workers to our shores charged soldiers, as well as other persons, to make themselves agricultural 
d to hasten the laying of the iron rails, west, ever west, into the rich homes. ‘These records of progress apply chiefly to the Northern States, 
it avricultural lands of the great Ohio River Valley, stretching its seem- as is clearly shown by the railroad maps of the period, and by the fact 
, ingly limitless expanse beyond the Appalachian barrier. The revolution that while, from 1860 to 1870, the farm lands of the Northern States in- 
d in Germany (1848) added many other thousands—willing working Ger- creased in value over five dollars per acre, those of the Southern States 
1e / mans—to the railroad-builders of the Ohio Valley. As fast as the rail- decreased nearly as much. Since that time, however, the recovery of 
d roads were built, many of the more thrifty Irish and German road- the South is substantial and emphatic. The foreign demand for cotton 
il builders, together with many New-Englanders, attracted by the low-cost gave the South its chief agricultural impulse, and by 1880 the cotton 
n ' river-bottom acres, and repelled by the rock-ribbed fields of their ancestors, product of free labor more than equalled the last slave-labor crop—that 
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farm products of the United 


of 1860—a fact at one time 
thought impossible; while the 
present annual crop more than 


donbles that of 1880. 600 0g. 

In the early seventies, a Tnillion 9 
“new process’ of making Bushels 189 
spring-Wheat flour, introduced On 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 500 QDitio, 


gave a new impetus to that im- 
portant branch ot agricultural 
production, and broadened the 
wheat-fields of the growing 
West astonishingly, doubling 
the agricultural population of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas in 
a single ten years. As rail- 
roads multiplied, competition 
reduced the cost of transporta- 
tion, extending the area of 
profitable grain - farming enor- 
mously; and when refrigerator- 
cars came into use perishable 
product&, such as fruit, eggs, 
and meat, could be safely 
shipped hundreds of miles to 
the great cities, and hence the 
increased production of those 


products gave another large 
expansion to profitable agri- 


cultural operations. 
These several factors, al- 
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States for the past two years 
(1903 and 1904). These are 
unthinkable amounts. The hu- 
man mind utterly fails to com- 
prehend them. He _ further 
states that agricultural prog- 
ress is so rapid that the prod- 
ucts of 1904 are 42 per cent. 
greater than the total reported 
by the census of 1900. And, 
what is equally striking and 
emphatically faith-building, is 
his assertion that the bank de- 
posits of all sorts in agri- 
cultural States are increasing 
more rapidly than in manu- 
facturing States. To sub- 
stantiate this he cites that 
from June 30, 1896, to Octo- 
ber 31, 1904, while the in- 
crease for the whole country 
was but 91 per cent., that for 
Iowa was 164 per cent.; that 
for Kansas was 219 per cent.; 
and that for Mississippi, 301 
per cent. 

The American farm-hand is 


Wheat Production 


of the United States 
1607—|900 


1850 and 1960 are 
Gensus-year Records. 


though stated in general terms 
only, give the picture of agri- 
cultural progress during the 
last fifty years a strong back- 
ground upon which to delineate, 


with clearer pencil, the downright details that are suggested in _. 


the comparative circles of the title-piece of this article. The gen- 
eral progress is still further emphasized by data gathered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, indicating that in the 
four years passed since the census of 1900, the value of farms and 
farm property has increased at an average of a half-billion dollars 
per year—considerably over a million dollars per day, counting 
every day in the year, including Sundays and holidays. 

Having thus sketched the outline of progress, and looked be- 
hind the scenes at the chief forces which at home and oversea 
built up this gigantie industry that feeds eighty millions of peo- 
ple in the United States, and many other millions in Europe and: 
the Orient, and furnishes the cotton and woollen fibres for their 
clothing, and the “raw materials” for many lesser industries, 
it is now in order, according to American methods, to take account 
of stock and to know in square-toed fashion just what we are 
talking about anyway. How big is the whole thing? What are 
the measures in round American dollars? How many acres? How 
many farmers, white and black? And where are they all in 
Uncle Sam’s great “ ’tater-patch”’? 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in his last annual report, says 
that all of the gold dug from all of the mines of the entire world 
since the time of Columbus would not be enough to pay for the 
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“several sections of the country. 
‘stands 


Other Qmounts are 5-Year “the man behind the gun” 
Overages (the Census-year be- that wins this astounding vic- 
ing the middle date), tory over the naked soil, and 


yet he handles very little ready 
money. ‘The increase in farm 
wages suggests the still more 
interesting problem of the va- 
riation in such wages in the 
At the foot of the wage-list 
South Carolina. Only $11 66 per month and _ board 
himself is what the record reads for that State. Taking out 
the board allowance of $3 42 per month leaves a net income of 
$8 24 per month for clothes, fun, and frolic. At the head of 
the wage-list stands Nevada, where one month’s wage is almost 
exactly four times that of South Carolina. The board allowance 
in Nevada is $12 1], leaving a net income of $34 14 for clothes, re- 
volver, and recklessness. 

Coming now to the stock-taking procedure. The first step is to 
look at the summaries in a multimillion measure, or, to be more 
exact, in a multibillion measure, for the census of 1900 claims 
almost five billion dollars as the value of the farm products of 
the preceding year—the outcome of the sturdy toil of our fifty 
millions of rural population, men, women, boys, girls, and babies, 
and usually lots of babies in the farmer’s home. 

The colonists brought with them across the wide ocean, in 
their little sailing-craft, food and cattle and seeds and tools; yet 
they soon faced bitter hunger, and every colony of them would 
have perished of starvation had not the friendly Indians taught 
them how to raise corn. From that day to this—through nearly 
two centuries of colonial life and a full round century of astound- 
ing national development—corn has been the chief foundation of 
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Without 
food men die, and without corn 
the colonists could not have 


material prosperity. 


better withstand the strong 
winds prevalent in some re- 


gions, and to make a better re- 


lived. The food seeds they ure aaah covery after being swept down. 
brought from Europe failed se- a ~ As a result of this and other 
riously in the strange soil and ¢ Ke care exercised by the Agri- 
unfamiliar climate of the New or ‘ cultural Department at Wash- 
World. It took many years to 4 \ ington and by the State experi- 
learn how to raise wheat and / \ ment stations, the corn erop is 
oats, rye and barley, under the ; \ not only improved in quality, 
new conditions, and in all these Fd rica— 766 ny, \ but in quantity, and, conse- 
years corn was by large odds g hme! pratima \ quently, in value, so that the 
the chief reliance for both man Secretary of Agriculture esti- 
and beast. Nearly a hundred ‘we 4 States~5$3q Sos \ mates that the two and a half 
years had passed before pota- 7 +6 Nh; ' \ billion bushels of corn consti- 


/ 
toes were even introduced into ! 
New England, and in the Mid- ft 
dle and Southern colonies they ! 
were almost as much unknown. | 
The decade 1870-80 records 
an increase of five hundred mil- \ 
lion bushels—nearly four times \ j 
that of the preceding decade, 
and greater than that of any 
other ten years. 

As corn forms an important 
food of cattle, both as grain and 
as forage, we eat many hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels of 
it as beef, milk, butter, oleo- 
margarine, and cheese, and wear 
it on our feet as shoes. To 
sheep raised and fattened in the 
corn States no small amount of 
corn is fed, and it comes to us 
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tuting the crop of 1904 would 
pay off the entire national debt, 
principal and interest, and yet 
| leave several million dollars of 
j spare change to jingle in the 
farmer's pockets, for any little 
odd expenses he might ineu? 
/ outside of the debt payment. 
-a4 Any one whose life has, in 
any very practical fashion, 
come in close touch with 
American agriculture, whether 
on the wild frontier still bat- 
yy tling with the tough unbroken 
(Ay sward of the open prairie, or 
Z Ub : with the immeasurably more 
~ 0 Authority: stubborn resistance of the tim- 
| Bulletin ber lands, or in the wider fully 
improved areas; who has 
des Halles drunk im the power of faith 


as mutton, and warms our 
bodies in winter as woollen gar- 
ments. We drink “ oceans” of 
it (about $60,000,000 per year) 
as “ Bourbon” whiskey and “ rivers” of it as mait liquor. Corn- 
fed pork furnishes our tables with millions of delicious hams and 
sausages, besides bacon and lard. Corn produces the best of 
poultry and eggs, of which alone we, as a nation, consume more 
(when measured by dollars) than we do of wheat. Of cornstarch 
we use about $7,000,000 per year, to say nothing of the enormous 
consumption of glue, combs, and other products made from the 
horns, oar and hair of those corn-fed animals. To all these 
we must add a product of corn-oil (maximum, $16,000 daily), 
largely used in paints; and the by-products of corn-oil, starch, 
glucose, whiskey, and alcohol, dried and sold in cakes, for animal 
food, amounting to millions of dollars per year. Nor is that all 
that corn accomplishes. Besides giving food and clothing in the 
form of animal and vegetable products, as indicated, it gives 
life and strength to millions of horses, mules, and oxen that till 
our fields and haul our multitude of farm products to the thou- 
sands upon thousands of country markets, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, and from the Dakotas to Florida and Texas, 

Large as this looms in the vision of material things, the end is 
not yet. The Department of Agriculture at Washington, working 
in connection with twenty State experiment stations, is selecting 
and testing many new varieties of corn, with a view to adaptation 
of special sorts to the peculiar conditions of differing locations. 
For example, a sort whose ears grow low upon the stalk to 
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Diagram showing the Increase in the Value of Farm Property, 
in Farm Area, and in Rural Population, during Fifty Years 


that is unconsciously built 
into human life by the un- 
ceasing return of seed-time and 
harvest - time, and by the un- 
spoken voices of hill and stream, and tree and flower—can, in some 
measure, realize the keen disappointment of our earliest colonial 
forebears, as they found so strange a product, or, mayhap, an al- 
most utter failure of product, from the sowing of the wheat they 
brought from their European homes, to feed them in the opening 
life of the New World. 

Not with wheat alone, but with the long list of European plants 
—inecluding such strangely unfamiliar names as spelt, madder, 
colzu, rape, lentils, sanfoin, woad, melilot, and indigo—had the 
new lessons to be learned. Year after year, decade after decade, 
the European strangers were persistently introduced to the Amer- 
ican soils and climate, in many cases to be quickly thrust aside, 
in others to be tardily weleomed, but not until American plant 
habits were formed and the American climate heartily accepted 
by the newcomers. For over two hundred years this plant battle 
was waged before the terms of final capitulation were permanently 
adjusted, and that was not until the new nation had been born 
and had well started on its record-breaking career. The disap- 

intment in wheat-raising was not one of values alone, for in the 
earlier, and even in the later, colonial life, the dollar measure was 
of comparatively small importance, and the frenzy of finance was 
as far unborn as was the thought of our Cuban war. 

Although wheat-growing finally succeeded in all the colonies, its 
practical dominance was of brief duration in New England. It’ 
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The Increase in the Production of Oats, Corn, and Wheat from 
1850 to 1900 
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the record of manu- 


was hardly more than 
well established there, 
with a small surplus 
product, than its cheaper 
production in the Middle 
colonies made it more 
profitable for New Eng- 
land seacoast towns to 
import it from the Mid- 
dle colonies, and its eul- 
tivation in the Northern 
colonies was much de- 
creased. By the begin- 
ning of the Revolution- 
ary war its produetion 
was largest in New York, $19 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia —that is, 
in such parts of those 1797 
States as were then set- 
tlhed. At that time Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore 
were the great ftlour-pro- 
ducing centres of the $17 
New World, each with a 

high reputation for the 
excellence of its product. 


In the United States 
Without Board 


ig.24 


Their fame was not only F 3 


facture, for wheat-flour 


Qverage Monthly Farm Wages 


young. 
Forth - looking, with 
well-based hope of strong 
_ advancement wheat- 
growing, is, at the pres- 
ent time, entirely reason- 
able. Experiments which 
have been scientifically 
earried on for years to 
establish the production 
of high-grade durum 
(macaroni) wheats are 
now concluded, and from 
forty to fifty million 
bushels will likely be 
grown in the semiarid 
regions of the West this 
present year (1905). Ex- 
periments with several 
hundred new hybrids, 
now in the fourth year, 
give a hopeful prospect 
of supplanting the spring 


pronounced in other col- 
onies, but equally so in 
the West Indies, to 
whose markets the col- 
onists were even then ex- 
porting wheat- 
flour. So strong was this fame, and so “ modern” were the South- 
Carolinians, that a few years later, when they too began to have 
a surplus to export, they sent it out as Philadelphia flour or as 
jaltimore flour. Nor was it to the West Indies alone that the 
colonists sent their surplus wheat products. The mother coun- 


' try, even before the war of Revolution, ate no small amount of 


colonial food produets. and chief among them was wheat. This 
feeding of other peoples has grown with the expansion of our agri- 
cultural area, and wheat is now the leading item in the list of 
such foods, and we send to other countries one-third of our entire 
wheat product, that one-third counting far up in the multi- 
million-dollar column. 

One puzzle there is in considering our wheat export. The records 
of Kuropean agriculture give a wheat yield ranging from nearly 
40 per cent. to over 100 per cent. higher than that of the United 
States. To this we add the further handicap of a_ higher 
wage and the still further disadvantage of having to freight our 
product across the ocean. How, in the face of all these deficiencies, 
we can compete in European markets is the one puzzle. Two points 
of advantage stand to our record: 1. Superior agricultural ma- 
chinery. 2. Cheaper railroad freights by which to reach the 
seaports. If these are not sufficient, the balance must be ex- 
plained by claiming superior “ vim,” by which a day’s work here 
counts for more than one oversea, 

Not unnaturally, there comes to mind the progress of the big 


- Wheat-flour industry, from the time that Philadelphia and Balti- 


more were in the height of their fame down to the greater fame 
of Rochester, New York, and the still greater, world-wide fame of 
our unparalleled Minneapolis. That story, however, belongs to 


Diagram showing the Average Increase in Monthly Farm Wages, without 
Board, from 1885 to 1902 


The Relation of Farm and City Areas at the Present Time to 
the Total Arca of the United States 
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wheat of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas with a supe- 
rior winter wheat. Se- 
lections among _ these 
hybrids are already be- 
ginning, but three more 
years are required for determining superior values and making the 
final selections. This is done by distribution to thoroughly reliable 
farmers, at widely separated points, to give experience under wide- 
ly diverse conditions. 

One hundred years after the earlier New England settlements 
oats had so far become acclimatized as to be known as a common 
food for horses, and to be set down at the price of threepence 
(six cents) for two quarts, when furnished by a public-house keeper 
for that purpose, according to a rule of the court in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts. Their early history is quite as obscure as that of the 
great William Shakespeare, although there is, in the mind of many 
a farmer, from that time to this, no question as to the relative 
value to the world of the two products—one of agriculture, one of 
literature. . 

The ancient Scots ground the oat kernels to make “ porridge ” 
or hulled them for “ groats,” and in these two forms it has been 
from very early history used*among them as a food for man. One 
recalls the dispute between an Englishman and a Scotchman as to 
the proper use of oats. The Englishman cited the sole use in 
England for horse feed. To this the Scotchman replied, “ Yes, mon, 
and where de ye grow such foine horses as in England, and where 
such foine men as in Scotland?” 

A little study of the circles in the title-piece of this article shows 
that from 1850 to 1870 it was “nip and tuck” with wheat and 
oats for the larger score. Since that date, however, oats have a 
positive lead in bulk. The progress of production since 1850 
carries two specially noticeable features: 1. The relatively small 
advance from 1850 to 1860—only twenty-six million bushels—while 

(Continued on page 1028.) 
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The Water-front of Odessa, which was fircd on by the Mutinous Crew of the “ Kniaz Potemkin” on ‘June 29 


Type of Battle-ship in Russia’s Black Sea Fleet. This Fleet consists of Nine Battle-ships, Three Cruisers, and Right smaller 
Vessels, with several Volunteer Cruisers and Augiliaries. Among the more Important Vessels of the Fleet are the Battle-ships 
“(corgi Pobiedonosetz,” “ Tria Sviatitelia,” “ Rostislav,” “ Ekaterina I1.,” and “ Kniaz Potemkin,” on which the Mutiny occurred 


A View of the Harbor of “ Odessa,” from which the “ Kniaz Potemkin” fired on the City 


THE MUTINY OF THE SAILORS OF THE RUSSIAN BATTLE-SHIP 
“KNIAZ POTEMKIN” AT ODESSA 


The mutiny of the crew of the Russian battle-ship “ Kniaz Potemkin,” one of the vessels of the Black Seca fleet, on June 27, 
at sea, was followed by the murder of the captain and most of the officers, after which the battle-ship put into the harbor of 
Odessa and fired into the city. Shore riots and incendiarism followed, and a number of buildings along the shore were destroyed. 
A similar mutiny occurred on the vessels of the British fleet stationed at the Nore, at the mouth of the Thames, in May and 
June, 1797. The mutincers blockaded the mouth of the river and threatened London. The mutiny on the “ Kniaz Potemkin” 
is part of the general uprising throughout Russia which caused the recent outbreaks in Warsaw and Lodz, Poland, and the strike 
of the workmen of Odessa 
From stereugraphs copyright by Underwood & Underwood 
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Willie, the Lion-tamer.—Empceror William: “I will now 
put my head in the British lion’s mouth, and kill the beast 
with the spike of my helmet.”—Toronto Tclegram. 


Can the stork outspeed the auto?—The birth- 
rate in New York has increased to thirty-one in 
each one thousand.—Chicago Inter-Occan. 
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Seeing stars of liberty.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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HE Honorable William Orrock Homer hung at arm’s 
length for a moment, then dropped lightly into the soil 
of the rhododendron-bed. “ Soft as mush,” he muttered. 
“ Look out for your ankle, Fatty.” 

Fatty Mellen, who had been hunched upon the broad top 
of the wall, puffed, “ All right,” and laboriously worked his legs 
over the edge. His toes vainly sought a resting-place in the face 
of the masonry. He fell upon the ground abruptly like an over- 
full bag of meal. The Honorable William laughed—a low, pleasant 
laugh. “Too much lobster - Newburgh,” he remarked. “ There’s 
nothing like a regular diet and the lock-step to put you in condi- 
tion.” 

“ You’ve had a damn good chance to learn, anyhow,” returned 
Fatty. He raised himself to a sitting position and pulled down 
his vest. “Come on. Where’s the house?” 

The Honorable William, widely known to the fraternity as “ W. 
QO. H.,” peered above the rhododendron tops. “ Over there,” he said. 
“ Dining-room, second floor back. There’s a trellis half-way to the 
window. Butler sleeps in the third story of the wing. Gardener’s 
house is through those trees, and—-he’s got the dog.” He rubbed 
a match under cover of his coat, caught the position of the hands of 
his watch, and promptly smothered the flame. “ Family due from 
the theatre in half an hour; coachman at the station to meet them. 
Come on. But, for God’s sake, forget you’ve got the asthma till 
we're back over that wall.” 

From the clump of rhododendrons to the house was fifty yards 
of close-cropped lawn. If there had been a moon it would have 
seemed to a casual onlooker just then as if the shadow of a passing 
cloud drifted across the tennis-court of Mr. Thomas Potter. In 
fact, it was the compact, slight figure of the Honorable William 
which made the distance and was immediately flattened agaist 
the smilax-trellised wall. Mr. Mellen’s passage was accomplished 
silently, but with infinite pain and lack of grace.. His companion 
smiled, but said nothing, and by the time Mr. Mellen had recov- 
ered his breath he was stripped of coat and shoes and, in gray 
sweater and thick socks, was testing the cross-bars of the trellis. 

One of the bars cracked. Mr. Mellen swore. The Honorable 
William laid a hand upon the other’s shoulder. “I was afraid of 
that. You'll have to give me a back.” He was looking up along 
the wall. “I can get a grip on the elbow of that rain-pipe. It ’Il 
carry me to the sill. The rest ‘ll be easy.” 

Mr. Mellen groaned. Lut he bent down, and the Honorable 
William’s head rose to the height of the rain-pipe where it turned 
to pass the window-frame above. There was an ominous crackle 
from the pipe as the climber lifted his weight from the shoulders 
below, a scraping of the pebble-dashed wall. There ensued a full 
minute of stillness, intensified by a regular, rasping wheeze from 
the fat person propped against the wall of Mr. Potter’s house. 

The Honorable William was not idle, however, and when he 
spoke it was to announce that only a window-catch which a putty- 
knife would coax into release, and a sash which might be expected 
to slide noiselessly, intervened between himself and a well-appointed 
sideboard. 

Of the successful operation of the pytty-knife the ears of Mr. 
Mellen soon after had sufficient proof. If he had been of the 
prayerful kind it is likely that a mute thanksgiving would have 
come from his heart at the sibilant psh-sh-sh which followed as 
the lower sash slipped upward under the skilful pressure of his 
companion’s free hand. But Mr. Mellen was cognizant of these 
happenings only because the training of long experience enabled 
him to identify such sounds, be his mind at the moment engaged 
upon what it might. In point of fact, at this particular time he 
was quite unconcerned with what was going on above him. A 
plan had suddenly come to him—a plan in which the Honorable 
William was to play a part wholly unanticipated by that indus- 
trious gentleman. I[t was a simple plan. Nothing more than sepa- 
ration of destinies without notice and without loss of time: Mr. 
Mellen to spirit himself away with as much of Mr. Thomas Potter’s 
silverware as the Honorable William might lower to the ground; 
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the Honorable William to be detained in Mr. Potter's dining-room 
until escape was impossible. If this could be brought about—well, 
Mr. Mellen had no further apprehensions. A year of comparative 
inactivity on his own part had obscured his professional identity ; 
for two years the Honorable William had been “ doing things” 
after a fashion which made his police record positively brilliant. 
It was the fortuitous interruption which should detain the Honor- 
able William and not interfere with his own escape that bothered 
Mr. Mellen. “ Interruptions” had given him concern before, but 
most of these had been in the days when, as “ The Rubber Shoe,” 
he was credited with being able to slip out of tight corners in a 
manner denied him by the girth which earned for him his present 
nickname. Besides, the immediate proposition called for an “ acei- 
dental factor,” and this he could not supply. The interruption 
must be in the very nick of time. It might take almost any form; 
but whether it was the gardener or other member of the Potter 
household who should come upon the scene, he was likely to come 
too late rather than too early. The Honorable William had a repu- 
tation for celerity and noiseless movement. At any moment some 
fifty pounds of assorted silverware, wrapped in a gray sweater, 
would be lowered by a cord from the window above. And then, if 
precedent went for anything, the Honorable William could be 
trusted to follow the spoils without loss of time. The thing came 
perilously near to being a crisis. With visions of the weight of 
the Honorable William’s wrath, should there be a miscarriage of 
his little plan, Mr. Mellen experienced a pain in the pit of his 
stomach. 

But miscarriage there did not seem destined to be. At the very 
instant when the sound of something brushing the wall above his 
head warned Mr. Mellen of the descent of what the critical taste 
of the Honorable William had selected, the faintest crunch of 
pebbles from a hundred feet away gave notice of the approach of 
some one along the pathway which led directly beneath the dining- 
room window, and Mr. Mellen crouched in momentary forgetfulness 
of all but the danger of his own discovery. Then, peering toward 
the road, he realized that the path curved, that he was out of sight 
of any one coming from that direction, and that beside him rested 
a compact bundle of silverware tied up in a gray sweafgr. sO 
that within reach of his hand lay the Honorable Willipfpstis- 
carded coat. 

It was nothing less than inspiration that flashed updn him as 
his eyes fell on this last object. He shot a quick upward look 
at the window. The lower half of its frame gaped empty and 
black. Apparently the Honorable William had returned for a 
further selection. Mr. Mellen, thereupon, did three things very 
rapidly: He cut the cord which was fastened to the bundle, and left 
it dangling; he flung the coat at full spread upon the white sur- 
face of the pebbled pathway; and upon the coat he dropped. a 
glistening steel instrument, vulgarly known as a “ jimmy.” Then, 
without a backward glance he slipped into the shade of a tree, 
and from that point made his way to where, a little earlier, he 
had fallen into the rhododendron-bed from the wall. Here fortune 
favored him again. He found a jutting stone, and, his burden of 
silverware buttoned underneath his coat, with some effort hoisted 
himself to the top of the wall. There he lay and listened. The 
river was back of him, at the foot of a sloping stretch of trees. 
A breeze from it stirred the leaves and fanned his slickly brushed 
hair. All at once he felt cold. He put his hand to hi# head and 
drew it away, moist with perspiration. This was not strange; he 
had been running and climbing, and he carried much flesh besides 
the bundle. Notwithstanding this, the phenomenon surprised him. 
Abruptly he realized that he was frightened, and, with that, was 
frightened the more. Under his breath he paid the Honorable 
William the compliment of a very nasty curse, and leaned forward 
to listen more intently. From across the tennis-court he heard 
some one call. It was a quick, sharp hail in a strange voice. With 
a grunt of satisfaction Mr. Mellen serambled down on the outside 
of the wall, and ran off among the trees toward the road. 

It was just as Mr. Mellen pronounced his curse upon the Hon- 
orable William that the latter returned to the window of the 
dining-room with those pieces of Mr. Potter’s silverware for which 
he had thought it worth while to go back. As his habit was, he 

: (Continued on page 1024.) 
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Correspondence 


MORE VIEWS OF THE ATTRACTIVE WOMAN 


New York, Fuly 3. 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

Sir,—Permit me to add a piactical word about the _ perfect 
woman's attributes to the discussion under way in your columns. 
I am a young man, unmarried, and have been living on the very 
limited income | earn in a large banking-house down-town. I 
have been promoted, and have now become engaged to be mar- 
ried, and, leaving everything else out of the question, I can’t but 
realize that one of the most valuable qualities in the young 
woman who has so honored me is her level-headed common sense 
and her gift—for it is a gift—for managing moncy expenditure. 
I have known her many years, and for the past five years, since 
the death of her mother, she has been housekeeper and general do- 
mestic manager for her father. Ll am sufficiently intimate in the 
household to have known of her wonderful good management, to 
which her father has paid this tribute: “ If 1 could find a manager 
for my business who could aceomplish the financial results 
does at home, I would be a much richer man.” Can any one under- 
rate this quality or gift in a woman, in these days when living 
is more expensive than it has ever been before, and when young 
men hesitate to marry because they cannot command salaries ade- 
quate for the suitable support of a family? I think it is a quality 
quite as valuable as some others mentioned by your correspondents, 
and superior, for instance, to any mere beauty without it. The 
task of making ends meet is a colossal one—one ir which I have 
myself often signally failed. In the example I quote the young 
woman’s management of her clothes alone is to me wonderful— 
that she can produce such effects upon so limited an expenditure. 
These things, sordid as they may sound to an engaged man of a 
more “ idealistic ”’ temperament, are of the first importance in 
establishing a contented home. When Micawber told David Cop- 
perfield that the result of living within one’s income was happi- 
ness. and the contrary misery, he said one of the truest things ever 
spoken by man. If he had lived in New York, or any large city, 
where every step one takes, every turn one makes, must be paid 
for, he would have known even more about it than he did. 

I am, sir, A BENEDICK. 


PHILADELPHIA Fuly 5. 1905, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sin.—There is no doubt whatever in my mind that the letter 
signed “ R. D..” which appears on your correspondence page in the 
issue of the Wrekty for July 1, was written by a woman. The 
discussion as to the four requisite qualities which combine to form 
the finest type of woman was, I am just as sure, started by a 
woman, and it sounds for all the world like a nice little game of 
compliments indulged in by a party in a veranda on a pleasant 
evening. I say it was all a waste of time. Who in the world can 
presume to say what attributes combine in the finest type of 
woman’ Any opinion is a personal opinion only, and do you sup- 
pose | would accept one on any formula—that is, any one else’s 
formula? Suppose A should say to me: “* Now, here’s a fine woman. 
She has a religious sense, is affectionate, docile, fond of children, 
and beautiful and intelligent.” Would I marry her (provided, of 
course, she were willing)? Men do not want “the finest type of 
woman”; they want women who are attractive to them, hang the 
type! One man might say, “I don’t care what sort of a woman 
she is, just so she has red lair.” Another would require * one who 
ean play the piano”; and still another “one who will read to 
me in the evening.” As for me, if you wish my view, I think the 
finest type of woman is the widow. I have arrived at this con- 
clusion without the aid of discussion. 


1 am, sir, * 


SUMMER VACATIONS 


New Fuly 6 1905, 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—What is the most profitable way to spend one month’s 
vacation? The family for whom this question is asked is one of 
four members—father, mother, and two children, a boy and a 
girl. Their annual income is in the neighborhood of three thou- 
sand dollars. They have a flat up-town, and two maids, who are 
cook and waitress, respectively. One or the other of the 
servants remains in charge of the home while the family is away. 
The latter usually goes to a summer hotel, and lives the conven- 
tional life of the golf-links and tennis-court and country club. 
They are obliged to dress in accordance with custom, and the most 
delightful afternoon’s outing is invariably cut short by the man- 
date, “ Time to dress for dinner.” They sigh, leave the exquisite 
beauty of the approaching sunset, and spend the loveliest part of 
the day in stuffy hotel rooms. The cost of living, with the in- 
evitable “extras,” is large, and to it is added the home expenses, 
which to some degree run on as usual. After a month they re- 
turn home, refreshed, it is true, but unsatisfied. The change has 
been only of degree, not of kind. Should not such a family, accus- 


tomed to business pressure and social pressure all the year, with 
the exception of one pitiful month, spend that month in a condi- 
tion approaching savagery rather than summer-hotel civilization? 
Would it not be better to take a few tents and “squat” for a 
month on some beautiful wild land near a lake, to do camp cook- 
ing (the real primitive bacon-and-bread variety), and to fish and 
loaf and be free—to own themselves for a month at least out of 
the twelve? We prate of liberty, but what slaves we are in one 
way or another! We celebrate the Fourth of July; but what an 
Independence day we would have could men and women free them- 
selves from the incubus of convention and tawdry social bosh— 
even if for only one month in the year. Please let us have your 
views on the proper way to spend a vacation, and throw light 
upon an animated family discussion. 
1 am, sir, L. P. 


LESSONS OF TOGO’S VICTORY 
WASHINGTON, Fuly 2, 1905 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—While Captain Edward W. Very, in his article in your 
issue of July 1, made some very interesting deductions from the 
Japanese naval victory in the Tsushima Straits, is it accepted by 
naval constructors, tacticians, or artillerists, that this engagement 
afforded a definite demonstration of the capabilities of modern war 
craft? Have, really, any of the recent battles between men-of-war 
shown conclusively the efficiency of such vessels? There can be 
no possible doubt that something concerning the morale of crews 
has been demonstrated, but what else, except possibly certain mat- 
ters relating to ranges and manceuvring? To one who is more or less 
familiar with naval affairs, the battle between Togo and Rojestven- 
sky seems to have been one of men and ships, the Japanese, against 
ships alone, the Russians, because every account of the engagement 
has directed attention to the woful incompetence of the men under 
the Russian admiral. These men did not “work” any of their 
ships to their utmost efficiency. They were a panic-stricken lot, 
who doubtless had to be driven to their guns and held there at the 
muzzles of revolvers. They were useless as sailormen. On the 
other hand, as Captain Very aptly puts it, the Japanese were 
“ trained to the minute, and as perfect in the rough and tumble 
of a fight in fog and heavy sea as a regiment on parade.” Although 
I suggest no detraction from the achievement of Admiral Togo, and 
am writing simply as a seeker after information, is it not possi- 
ble that had the Russians been worthy of their hire, something 
truly definite as to ships might have been demonstrated by this 


action? I am, sir, 
W. B. CoLtTon. 


JINGOISM OR PATRIOTISM? 


New York, Fuly 1905 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly. 

Sir,—Permit me to thank you for the three excellent articles 
upon the “ Result of Togo’s Victory ” in your issue of to-day. The 
one which, as a good American with too much genuine patriotism 
in him to be classed a “ Jingo,” has appealed most strongly to me 
is that of Commander Bradley A. Fiske, U.S.N., on what our 
country has learned from the Japanese admiral. With all mod- 
esty I agree heartily with what he says: The United States needs 
a great navy,as great as, if not greater—although if as great, | am 
sure it would in emergency prove greater—than that of any of 
the other world powers. Conflict comes, sometimes, like a light- 
ning-charged cloud, and the wind may bear it from any direction. 
We need a steel wall of battle-ships, cruisers, defence-vessels, and 
destroyers to defend our just rights when the time shall come. 
Let there be no makeshift at such a time, ng scurrying about the 
globe to buy the half-completed ships belonging to other powers. 
We have taken our place in the politics of the world, and we in- 
tend to remain in it. A great navy would make this clear to all 


the world. 1 am, sir, 
ELLswortu REED, JR. 


AS TO TRIPLETS 


New Yorke. Fuly 3. 1905- 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I hesitate somewhat to enter the “ Large Family” dis- 
cussion which has sprung up between Mrs. (I infer “ Mrs.” from 
the subject) Martha S. Bensley and Mr. A. 8. Williams, both of 
whom have had the advantage of your columns. However, as a 
sort of “ side-line,” permit me to ask whether either of them 1s 
aware of the fact that almost invariably the father of triplets will 
be found to be a tailor? I wonder why? If there be the slightest 
danger of any race dying out, I might suggest that the sartorial 
business immediately be encouraged among its people. Long may 
they wave, whether large families be a burden or not. 

I am, sir, F. pe M. 
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Aboard a Fighting-ship at Sea 
(Continued from page 1009.) 


its first trip in ene hour and six minutes; 
the second time in one hour and _ five 
minutes; and the last time in fifty minutes. 
This is the best record yet made in any test. 

In spite of certain accidents inseparable 
from the test of a new device, other records 
were made. The /llinois was towing the 
Marcellus at the rate of six knots an hour 
on a 400-foot tow-line on May 8 when the 
loaded carrier made twenty-one trips from 
the collier to the deck of the war-ship in 
twenty-six minutes and five seconds; later, 
fifteen trips were made in seventeen minutes 
fifteen seconds; and still later, sixteen trips 
were made in sixteen minutes ten seconds, 
the coal coming over at the rate of twenty- 
three tons an hour. With heavier loads more 
coal, of course, would have been conveyed, 
and with an improved carrier, such as is 
now being made, the time of a trip will be 
reduced by from 20 to 25 per cent. It is 
of interest to know that during her record 
run from the Needles to Frenehmans Bay, 
on the Maine coast, in July, 1903, occupying 
nine days, three hours, and thirty-six min- 
utes, the Aearsarge burned only five and a 
half tons of coal an hour for all purposes. 
A war-ship not driven for a record would 
burn much less. The delivery of twenty- 
three tons of coal an hour will therefore 
provide a very safe margin of receipt over 
expenditure of coal. 

An unexpected but gratifying accident oc- 
curred during the //linois-Varcellus test. A 
device had been provided for releasing the 
cableway and carrier in case the tow-line 
should break, but no opportunity had come 
for testing it. However, on Monday, May 
8. while a load was half-way between the 
collier and the battle-ship, the line parted. 
To meet this emergency the cableway or 
sea-anchor rope is made fast to a “ knock- 
down hook,” which in turn is made fast to 
the vessel receiving coal, the plan being to 
1elease the hook if the tow-line breaks. 
When the tow-line broke between the //linois 
and the Marcellus, the executive officer of 
the battle-ship ordered the cableway lowered 
and the hook released. The cableway fell 
into the water, one end of the conveyer rope 
ran off the winch, which was kept running, 
and promptly picked up the rope, and in 
sixty seconds the two ships were free, the 
collier picking up the load and the sea- 
anchor, the battle-ship taking the conveyer 
rope on board. The apparatus was not 
damaged, nor was any of the crowd of men 
on the deck injured in any way. 


Our Trade in Wheat 


Tne total grain receipts at twelve im- 
portant interior markets in the United 
States during May amounted to 27,016,565 
bushels. For the first five months of the 
current year grain arrivals at these markets 
aggregated 222,063,827 bushels, an amount 
approximately 6¥, million bashels less than 
that representing a corresponding movement 
in 1904. .Of the different cereals received, 
wheat amounted to 55,004,352 bushels; 
corn, 87,022,899 bushels; oats, 55,942,368 
bushels; barley, 21,520,747 bushels; and 
rye, 2,573,461 bushels. Corresponding in- 
bound movements during a similar period 


in 1904 were 63.098.533 bushels of wheat,’ 


78,019,351 bushels of corn, 60,742,604 
bushels of oats, 22,923,458 bushels of barley, 
and 3,733,644 bushels of rye. 

At the four winter- wheat markets of 
Toledo, St. Louis, Detroit, and Kansas City 
receipts of wheat from July 1, 1904, to May 
31, 1905, aggregated 55,891,403 bushels, in 
contrast with 71,602,155 bushels received 
during a similar period in 1903-4, &nd 73,- 
055,147 bushels in 1908-3. Of the current 
season’s arrivals, 2,785,636 bushels were re- 
ceived at Toledo, 19,823,600 bushels at St. 
louis, 2,229,665 bushels at Detroit, and 
31,052,502 bushels at Kansas City. As com- 
pared with the 1904 figures losses were 
sustained at all four of the markets speci- 
fied, while comparison with the movements 
for 1903 indicates a loss for Toledo and 
Detroit, but a gain for St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City. Total receipts of wheat at all 
of the eight markets named during the 
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crop year to and including May 31 aggre- 
gated 190,468,484 bushels, as compared with 
a like movement in 1903-4 of 208,875,744 
bushels, and in 1902-3 of 228,519,561 
bushels. 


Apvice to Moruers.—Mrs. Winstow's Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums. allays all pin cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrheea.—|Adv.] 


BABY'S FOOD 
can always be uniform if you use Bornpen's Eac ie Branp 
pENSED Mick. The original 
food. Send for Baby's Diary, a valuable booklet for mothers 
108 Hudson Street, New York.—|Adv.| 


LIVING ON $1.27 PER WEEK. 

It was easy for two young men at Wabash College. — The lesson 
of an intelligent selection of food.— They waxed strong and hearty 

Can a man subsist on $1.27 worth of food per week and retain 
his full vigor and strength ? 

A great many experiments have been tried within the last two 
or three years to ascertain just how little a person requires in 
order to keep in a sound and healthy physical condition. While 
no sensible person desires to lower the standard of living, the facts 
adduced by these experiments reveal many of our most glaring 
food faults. They tend to show. for instance, that the most 
nutritious foods, such as cereals, are the simplest and cheapest, 


| while many of the foods that are almost lacking in tissue- building 


or strength. giving elements are the most costly 

Hugh Sutherland and A. C. Pawne, two lads who had to “ work 
their way" through Wabash College, at Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
solved this question if a unique and interesting way. The neces- 
sity for adopting a cheap but nutritious diet Jed them into bypaths 
of dietetic knowledge of which they had not dreamed. They 
discarded meat entirely, using pecan nuts which they purchased 
in the form of butter at «5 cents a pound. They also avoided 
white flour products, eating largely of whole wheat foods, rolled 
oats, milk, oysters. vegetables, eggs, and fruits. They gave their 


expertlitures for the week beginning Wednesday, October 14th, | 


as follows: 


Wednesday. .Shredded Wheat, 11¢.; milk, 


Thursday ...Bread, 2s5c. butter, 2sc. 
Priday. ..... Bananas, sc 
Saturday....Shredded Wheat, 1r1c.: blackberries, 1 sc. 
Sunday .....Milk, 10c.; oysters, 1oc. 
Monday..... Fish, roc 
Tuesday ....Shredded Wheat, trc. 
Total ..For the week, $1.48; actual expense for food. 


The average weekly expenditure for food for the entire college 
year was $1.27. And these young men not cnly made a high 
average in their studies, but took an active part in outdoor athlet- 
ics, one of them being left-cuard on the ‘Varsity foot-ball team. 
Their daily programme also called for physical exercise morning 
and evening and a cold bath in the morning. Under such a régime 
their héalth was perfect. 

The important and instructive thing to be learned from the ex- 
perience of these young men is that they got more nourishment 
and more tissue- building material from their food than most 
at get from a dietary that costs many times this amount. 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND PAMILY LINIMENT is “BROWN’'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle —[Adv.} 


Txrose who cough at night may secure rest by taking Piso’'s 
Cure ror Consumption.—|Adv.] 


CHANGED HUSBAND 


Wife Made Wise Change in Food. 


Change of diet is the only way to really cure 
stomach and bowel trouble. 

A woman says: 

“My husband had dyspepsia when we were 
married, and had suffered from it for several years. 
It was almost impossible to find anything he could 
eat without bad results. 

“T thought this was largely due to the use of 
coffee, and persuaded him to discontinue it. He 
did so, and began to drink Postum Food Coffee. 
The change did him good from the beginning, his 
digestion improved, he suffered much less from 
his nervousness, and when he added Grape-Nuts 
food to his diet he was soon entirely cured. 

“My friend, Mrs. , of Vicksburg 
(my former home), had become a nervous wreck 
also from dyspepsia. Medicines had no effect, 
neither did travel help her. On my last visit home, 
some months ago, I persuaded her to use Grape- 
Nuts food. She was in despair, and consented. 
She stuck to it until it restored her health so com- 
pletely that she is now the most enthusiastic friend 
of Grape-Nuts that Lever knew. She eats it with 
cream, or dry, just as it comes from the package— 
ay it in her room and eats it whenever she feels 
like it. 

“T began eating Grape-Nuts food myself when 
my baby was two months old, and I don’t know 
what I should have done without it. My appetite 
was gone, | was weak and nervous, and afforded 
but very little nourishment for the child. The 
Grape-Nuts food, of which I soon grew very fond, 
speedily set all this right again, and the baby grew 
healthful, rosy, and beautiful as a mother could 
wish. He is two years old now, and eats Grape- 
Nuts food himself. I wish every tired young 
mother knew of the good that Grape-Nuts would 
do her.” 

es: given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ich. 

There’s a reason. 


Especially prepared as an infant | 


The Worlds Best Experts 
Pronounce It TheBest. 


Gold Medals 


Chicago NewOrleans Paris 
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Grand 
St.Louis Worlds Fair 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


oO CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes Good. Use 
te) in time. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 


Che Bell in the Fog 


By Gertrude Atherton 


The author of ** The Conqueror’ 
and ** Rulers of Kings” has put 
some of her best work into this 
volume of short stories. The 
tales are all little masterpieces, 
subtle in conception and strik- 
ingly dramatic. 


Price, $1.25 


Rarper & Brothers, Rew York 


Later Adventures 


of 
Wee Macgreegor 
By J. J. BELL 


These “ Later Adventures” of the small 
Scotchman should win for him new 
friends, as they will hold the old.— Outlook. 
These humorous sketches continue among 
the brightest things in modern fiction.— 
Baltimore Herald. 

Cloth, $1.25 
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(Continued from page 1021.) 
approached the window cautiously; the human face shows very white 
against the background of a dark room. But, hearing nothing, he 
stepped closer and looked down into the garden. In the very act 
of looking he checked the soft whistle upon his lips. 

The thing upon which his eyes had first fallen was his coat 
upon the pathway, a point of starlight reflected from the familiar 
* jimmy ” which lay on it. And immediately he knew that every- 
thing was all wrong. Just how far the process of deductive reason- 
ing carried him does not-mattc’. At least he realized that the coat 
had been spread with intention and knew to whom the “ jimmy ” 
belonged. He softly lifted the cord hanging from the sill, and 
wrinkled his forehead as it came up without resistance. Then a 
smile touched his lips. “ I never gave him credit for the courage,” 
he said under his breath. And wistfully added, “ Poor Fatty.” 

ut what he had seen was enough, and he stepped back from the 
window a pace, and bent, his eyes just above the sill. In the 
same instant he saw a man stop almost directly below him and 
look up. Something very like a badge glinted from the inside 
lapel of his coat. Yet, for five seconds, perhaps, the Honorable 
William indulged a hope which his professional experience should 
have discredited. Then came the hail which had so delighted Mr. 
Mellen, and—the Honorable William obeyed the voice of instinct. 
His hands grasped the window-frame and he vaulted over the 
sill. It was fifteen feet to the ground; he jumped te land squarely 
upon the man below. But his leap carried him beyond, and, as he 
struck the earth, a pistol cracked. 

The report of a pistol-shot carries far in the country at one 
o'clock in the morning. Mr. Mellen, breaking through the fringe 
of bushes on the roadside two hundred yards away, paused at the 
sound and listened for 
the briefest moment. 
“Damn him!” he 
muttered. * Serves 
him right.” Then he 
struck across the road 
toward the railroad. 

A quarter of a mile 
of stepping the ties, 
after a fashion that 
brought a grunt of 
disagreement with 
each lunge, and Mr. 
Mellen pulled up on 
the brink of a stone 
abutment. Below 
him the outbound 
tide wrapped itself 
in eddies about the 
trestlework on which 
the single line of rails 
spanned nearly a 
mile of water. The 
timbers looked solid 
enough even to the 
cautious eye of Mr. 
Mellen, and the way 
toward the city lay 
clear and straight 
under the pale light 
of the stars. Yet he 
hesitated. The 
bridge, which was 
without a hand - rail 
and with short-ended 
ties, did not extend a 
cordial invitation, es- 
pecially to one whose 
agility was something 
less than nothing, and 
who carried a weight 
in his arms” which 
was not in the nature 
of a balancing - pole. 
Mr. Mellen’s faint 
recollection of the ex- 
istence of a“ block 
system on this par- 
ticular road = made 
him search for the 


signal-lamp, which 
should make assur- 
ance against sudden 
interruption doubly 


sure, but he did not 
find it. 

Then, while a very 
proper deliberation 
held him fast, a 
sound ‘ame  “4ndis- 
tinctly to his ears 
which made him for- 
get everything else. 
It was the sound of 
running feet, and 
from behind him. 
With his positive 
knowledge of certain 
earlier occurrences of 
the night and his 


The train, swinging in a long line of flashing lights, was almost upon him 


hypothetical conclusion upon a somewhat later occurrence, the 
sound was possessed of a_ significance altogether unpleasant. 
In fact, it stimulated him to such abrupt forward movement 
that his second step nearly dropped him through the bridge. 
However, the knowledge that he must reach the other side of the 
trestle, and that this could not be accomplished’ too quickly, gave 
him that daring born of desperation, and soon he was taking the 
ties in a stride that for stretch and rapidity did every credit to 
his reserve force. He did not look back. He had an uneasy feel- 
ing that to do so would be to witness what might hasten disaster 
to himself. With his eyes fixed upon the second tie but one ahead, 
he kept doggedly at his work. 

He found himself counting his steps. Now they had run up to 
the hundred mark, and now the two-hundred mark was passed. 
Between the ties the water gleamed darkly. Its flashes smote upon 
his eyeballs, and each little wave seemed to reach toward him, to 
come a little closer than the one before. The idea took hold upon 
him that the timbers which his feet pressed were the rungs of a 
ladder that reared itself before him, gigantic, interminable, its 
farther end lost in blackness, and up which he must climb to escape 
the clutch of the waves. Out of the darkness grew a murmur, the 
song of the swirling dance of the tide around the piles, at first 
soft and sibilant, but steadily swelling into a horrid monotony to 
which he could not close his ears. He grew dizzy with the sense 
of a great height, and yet he toiled on, mechanically measuring 
his stride, his burden gaining a pound with every step, the sweat 
pouring from him. 

‘hen, abruptly, dizziness and fatigue dropped from him and he 
realized he had halted, one foot suspended in its advance to the 
tie just ahead, his head thrown up, his eyes staring into darkness. 
Why had he halted? 
He did not know. 
He only knew that 
he was listening, and 
that utter silence had 
fallen upon the night. 
And yet every nerve 
tingled with some 
message come to him 
out of this silence. 
Not from in front of 
him; he was sure of 
that, and slowly his 
head turned on his 
shoulders. It was as 
if his neck was very 
stiff. 

Then from the 
blackness, directly 
back of him, shot a 
ball of light, almost 
white, and the glis- 
tening bars into which 
it spun the rails be- 
tween which he stood 
thrilled with the 


march of a mighty 
tread. At the same 
instant the stillness 


was split with a 
bellowing note which 
rose and rose until it 
fined away into a 
screech that pierced 
his ears like needles. 

The Honorable 
William, two hundred 
yards behind,  run- 
ning swiftly, his arms 
to his side, his eyes 
fixed upon the shad- 


owy figure of Mr. 
Mellen, and himself 
suspecting pursuit, 


at the sound of that 
warning blast, stopped 
short and _ stepped 
aside upon the abut- 
ment of the bridge. 
His ardor for the 
chase did per- 
suade him to dispute 
the right of way with 
the “Capital Lim- 
ited,” and he knew 
the bridge to be very 
narrow. But, to do 
him justice, neither, 
for the moment, did 
the immediate peril 
of his late confed- 
erate occur to him. 
Not until the train, 
its ninety-ton Mogul 
engine and six Pull- 
mans swinging in a 
long line of flashing 
lights, was almost 
upon himself; and 
then—it was too late 
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to do more than say the prayer which, if 
within his breviary, he quite forgot. 

But from where he stood he could see 
it all. The sloping black walls carved out 
of the darkness on either side by that cone 
of light, and picked out by the light the 
figure of a man in silhouette, his face lifted 
to the blaze—a round, weak face, eyes 
opened to their widest in blank wonder— 
the very signature of panic. And the Hon- 
orable William could hear it all, too—that 
abominable accompaniment of grinding 
brakes which caused the train, as the last 
car passed him, to groan and wrestle in ev- 
ery coupling, brace, and bolt of its length, 
but which seemed to check never so little 
its descent upon the man ahead. Then, in 
the very instant when the pilot of the engine 
was blotting out the figure, he saw a body 
shoot into the air, upward and outward, and 
so plunge head foremost into the water and 
disappear in the sparkle of its own splash. 
And still he stood, fixed to the stone abut- 
ment by the fascination of the thing. Not 
until, fifty yards farther, on, the brakes 
locked the wheels of the train to the rails, 
and its long links sprang from one another 
in the convulsions of their stop, was the 
spell broken. Even when he began to run 
it was uncertainly, a curious weakness at 
his knees. 

Ahead of him he saw the engineer drop 
from the cab of the locomotive and come 
hurrying back. Vestibule doors crashed 
open, lanterns flashed from the steps of 
the cars; from the platforms, as he drew 
up with them, passengers flung questions. 
But all this was but the setting to that 
upon which his gaze was fixed—a dot upon 
the water, twenty yards or more from the 
trestle, the centre of a smother of white 
hbediten up by waving arms. 

Opposite the spot he halted. On the 
shoulder of the engineer he laid a hand. 
“ Tide’s too fast!” he cried. “ He'll be gone 
in three minates. Get a rope to haul us in.” 
Then he stepped to the end of a tie, and his 
body arched in a long, springing dive. 

He went down gasping, quivering with 
the strain of his long run and of the 
wretched thing he had seen. The cool touch 
of the water steadied his brain, evened his 
pulse. He came up, one idea clear to his 
mind, all his faculties alert. And he saw 
that he had not miscaleulated. In front of 
him by thirty feet was Mr. Mellen, his face 
in the starlight scarcely less white than 
the cirele of foam with which his thresh- 
ing arms still ringed him. ‘To him the Hon- 
orable William pulled with swift, strong 
strokes, and, a yard away, = stopped. 
“Fatty,” he said, quickly. “if you try to 
grab me I'll drown you.” 

Mr. Mellen made a wild pass at him, and 
spun round on himself, only to go under. 
He came to the surface still clutching at 
the water, coughing weakly, his head strain- 
ed far back on his shoulders. The Honor- 
able William caught him by the collar, 
and, at arm’s length. held him where he was, 
treading water himself and watching him 
with wary eyes. Twice Mr. Mellen’s hooked 
fingers tried to fasten themselves upon his 
support, and twice the Honorable William 
allowed the water to wash over the gaping 
—— After that his burden was a limp 

And then the Honorable William looked 
about him. 

The shore, on one hand, was but a shad- 
owy line; on the other, was lost in dark- 
ness, Fifty yards up-stream the lights of 
the train flashed from the bridge across 
the water and voices called to him. The 
bridge was his best chance, he decided, but 
he answered none of the calls. With the 
anxieties of others he was not concerned, and 
he had need, he knew, of all his breath and 
strength. The tide was against him—a 
strong ebb tide that, even while he estab- 
lished relations with his companion, pulled 
lim with it a dozen yards or more. Now, 
io the tide he turned his shoulder and, Mr. 
Mellen trailing behind him at the length of 
his —_ arm, began his fight for the trestle- 
work, 

Once upon a time the Honorable William 
liad enjoyed a reputation as a wharf rat, 
«nd the water had been his refuge from pur- 
suing enemies, his solace when the paternal 
skies hung heavy, a means of occasional 
income when excursionists with small change 
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The Peerless 

Seasoning 
Rare piquancy is given to 
Chafing Dish cooking by using 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
as a seasoning. Welsh Rare- 
bit, Lobster a la Newburg, 
Mushroom Saute, Stewed 
Terrapin, etc., to be perfect 
must have at least a dash of it. 
It adds enjoyment to every 
dinner. 


Joha Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 
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of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
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International Cheques. Cer- 
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Brown Brothers & Co., 


Elements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


Tt is a very clear and concise statement of essential facts con- 
cerning the handling of a ship at sea, and furnishes informa- 
tion indispensable to every one connected with the navigation 
of a vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New York. 
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The Penusylvania Special as a Time-Saver. 


A New York broker received a message just be- 
fore the close of the Stock Exchange requesting his 
presence in Milwaukee as early as possible the next 
day From the other end of the telephone wire he 
learned that the PENNSYLYANIA SPECIAL, leav 
ing downtown at 4.00 p.M., would deliver him there 
betore noon. He boarded the Cortlandt Street 
Ferry at 4.00 P.M., arrived in Chicago at 8.55 the next 


Camp Life in the Woods 
By W. H. GIBSON 


A book full of woodcraft and 
valuable information. 16mo, $1.00. 


lilustrated by the Autbor 


morning, after a comfortable night en route, and 
reached Milwaukee at 11.00 A.M. 
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A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
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when he saw a line 


to risk on the sport 
gave him the chance 
to prove how much 
quicker were his eye 
and hand than any 
sinking coin. In later 
days, when his nim- 
bleness and wit had 
found a wider and 
more profitable, if not 
more honest, occupa- 
tion, he had not al- 
lowed himself to for- 
get what made the 
water kind to him. 
And sc now, with 
never a thought but 
for the easiest way to 
bring his burden to 
dry land, he struck 
out for the bridge. 

But it was hard 
going: he grudgingly 
vielded as much _ to 
fact when five min- 
utes had passed and 
the voices calling to 
him sounded no near- 
er than at the start. 
Mr. Mellen, flaccid 
and unresisting, was 
withal a dead weight. 
He shifted his hold on 
the trailing figure 
and strung his mus- 
cles anew with just 
the faintest doubt as 
to whether, after all, 
he had chosen the 
easiest way. Head 
laid flat, his free arm 
sweeping downward 
and outward, his legs 
driving with all their 
power, he fought 
against the suck of 
the tide, its eurl 
about his neck, a tiny 
feather of foam at his 
lips telling him he 
was making head- 
way. 

This was not for 
long, however: he 


of stumbling men, 
strung along the 
shelving beach. They 
kept pace with his 
drift down - stream 
and shouted to him— 
encouragements, di- 
rections, advice. He 
cursed them for their 
officiousness, and al- 
most was tempted to. 
loose his hold on Mr. 
Mellen and _ strike 
back into the bay. 
But he did not. He 
was tired, the water 
was deep, and he had 
promised himself to 
bring his companion 
to land. 

It was where a 
curve in the _ shore 
thrust out a_ stony 
little tongue that he 
came in, a score of 
arms dragging Mr. 
Mellen and _ himself 
up the sloping 
shingle. Mr. Mellen 
was a heavy burden, 
with slack limbs and 
slow, gasping breath. 
But, as a matter of 
record, though his 
eyes were closed, Mr. 
Mellen was suflicient- 
ly aware of what was 
said and what went 
on around him; and, 
while he lay inert and 
allowed the liquor to 
trickle down his 
throat from a bottle 
which some one held 
to his lips, he— 
waited. 

But the Honor- 
able William  pro- 
tested as they hauled 
him up on dry land. 
“He could walk for 
himself! He was all 
right! Why didn't 


wus putting into ev- 
ery stroke the 
strength that should 
have served for ten, 
and the ‘tide was not 
to be denied.  Tire- 
lessly, never for an instant abating its soft insistence, it 
pressed against him, and soon he _ realized that he was 
making no progress. He raised his eyes to the bridge. It 
was but a _ short stretch of water that intervened, yet 
it was “too much, he knew. If only they had remem- 
bered his warning: He risked one call. “The rope! Rope!” 
he eried. 

And then he saw that they only waited for him. The cluster 
of men felb apart, and one figure stood out, whirling something 
about his head. It was flung at last, its loops straightened, and 
the end struck the water a few feet away. It might as well not 
have been thrown, and the Honorable William saw it drawn back, 
saw it coiled and thrown again and still again. And once it 
came almost within his reach. But never did it quite reach 
him, and with the fifth throw it was clear to him that the dis- 
tance between had widened and that his play for the bridge had 
failed. 

Then, for the first time, he turned to the tide for aid. The 
nearest shore was a quarter of a mile away. Once more he shifted 
his hold on his companion and began to float, his head down- 
stream, swimming hardly at all, but always slanting for the 
shadowy line on his right. From the bridge he heard confused 
cries, and smiled to himself thereat. So they thought he had 
given up the fight and was going out the bay, exhausted, careless 
of the end! 

Well, the idea did no harm. It was time, too, that he 
should consider what was ahead. Once on shore, half a hundred 
curious men about him would mean—complications. Questions 
would be asked. What was he doing on the bridge? Who was 
his companion? Who was he? The Honorable William had had 
experience with rescues, and he had no liking for the heroic. A 
quiet. half-hour on the beach alone with Mr. Mellen was all he 
asked. He knew a trick or two about rolling life into a water- 
logged body: moreover, he did not believe that his companion was 
so badly. off as he appeared to be. Left to his own resources, he 
was fairly sure that there would be enough of the night remain- 
ing to take Mr. Mellen and himself under its friendly cloak back 
to the city, and on their own legs. After that—well, Mr. Mellen’s 
future movements did not interest him. 

But it was not so to be. He was a hundred feet from the shore 
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“That jump would have saved you if you hadn’t beena... 


they leave him 
Drawn by S. de Ivanowski alone?” He pushed 
fool” them aside, then sud- 
denly realized that 
all was not right 
with him, and abrupt- 
ly collapsed, falling’ forward from the knees, on his face, and 
lay motionless. 

Instantly there was a rush to him, and they carried him 
up the bank to a grassy slope—the foot of the lawn of a house 
whose lights twinkled through the trees above. There was a call 
for the man with the whiskey. Mr. Mellen was left to shift for 
himself. 

While they worked over the Honorable William. chafing his 
hands and feet, a man came from the trees above and pushed his 
way into the circle. A badge glittered from his breist. He took 
a long look at the Honorable William ‘and whistled. “ Where 
was he hit?” he demanded. 

“ Hit?” answered the engineer of the train. “ He wasn’t hit; that 
was the other fellow.’ 

The man with the badge manifested sharper interest. “ Other 
one? Let’s see him!” They took him to where Mr. Mellen had 
been laid and explained. But Mr. Mellen was gone. The 
man with the badge hurried back to the side of the Honorable 
William. 

And at that moment the Honorable William opened his eyes. At 
first they gazed vacantly at the stars, then they passed over the 
hem of figures dimly revealed by the lanterns. At last they fell 
upon the face of the man with the badge, who was standing close 
by. And there they rested. They lost their look of empty wonder. 
A little frown knit itself above them. 

“Trying to remember where we met last, W. O. H.?” said the 
man with the badge. “Well, I'll help you. It wasn’t the time 
you robbed Massey’ s jewelry- -store. And it wasn’t the time I put 
vou away for ‘cracking’ the First National Bank. I’m off the 
city force now. It was to-night you saw me—up at Potter's 
house. And that jump would have saved you if—if you 
hadn’t been a damned fool. The other fellow wasn’t, you see. 
He’s skinned out; left you the first chance he got. Now, you ’— 
he bent closer —“ tell me who he was, and I'll do what I can 
for you?” 

The Honorable William’s mouth closed in a hard line and his 
brows drew down. Then his face relaxed. This was really humorous 
in a way, he reflected. He smiled weakly. -“ Say, Kearney,” he 
said, “ aren’t we wasting time? I guess I’m ready to start with 
you, if you are.” 
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The Gambler 


(Continued from page 1013.)- 

and she wheeled round with unnecessary 
haste towards tle gondola into which the 
luggage was being piled. 

But even this jarring incident could not 
mar that first journey in the stately black 
boat. Every portion of the way was instinet 
with its own especial charm. From the wide 
dignity of the Grand Canal, with its ancient 
palaces, its mysterious stream of silent 
traftic, its occasional note of brilliant mod- 
ern life, to the fascinating glimpses of nar- 
rower waterways where the women of the 
people, with uncovered heads and cigarettes 
between their lips, leaned out of their win- 
dows to exchange the day’s gossip with a 
neighbor across the water; all was a de- 
light — something engrossing and unique. 
Clodagh had no desire to speak as they 
glided forward; and when the hotel steps 
were reached she suffered herself to be as- 
sisted from the gondola, searcely certain 
whether she was dreaming or awake. 

Outside the hotel half a dozen visitors 
were seated upon the small stone terrace, in- 
dolently watching the arrival of new guests; 
but so absorbed was Clodagh in the scene 
before her that she seareely observed the 
presence of these people. And when Mil- 
banke, murmuring an excuse, departed to 
see after their rooms, she turned again to- 
wards the canal that she had just left, and 
leaning over the balustrade of the terrace, 
paused for a moment to study the picture 
afresh. 

But as she stood there, unconscious of 
everything but the wonderful, noiscless 
pageant passing ceaselessly through the pur- 
ple twilight, more than one glance strayed 


in her own direction. And two at least 
among the hotel visitors changed their 


lounging attitudes for the purpose of ob- 
serving her more closely. 

The two—both men—were simultaneously 
and noticeably attracted. The elder, who, 
by his extremely fastidious and studied ap- 
pearance, might almost have belonged to an- 
other and earlier era than our own, was a 
man nearly seventy years old; the younger 
was his junior by forty-five years. But—so 
levelling a thing is spontaneous admiration 
-—the expression upon the two faces as they 
leaned suddenly forward was strikingly 
similar. 

The old man held a gold-rimmed eye-glass 
close to his eye; the younger meditatively 
removed his cigarette from his mouth. But 
at this critical moment of their close ob- 
servation Milbanke reappeared, and, moving 
stifly across the terrace, touched Clodagh’s 
arm. 

“My dear.” he said, “ovr rooms are 
ready. If you go up-stairs [ will find Bar- 
nard. I will not dress for dinner to-night. 
It is after seven o'clock.” 

Clodagh turned, her face glowing with the 
enthusiasm that filled her mind. 

“ All right!” she said. “ But I think I'll 
just change into something cool. It won’t 
take me ten minutes.” 

Without waiting for his assent she turned 
quickly and walked across the terrace to the 
vestibule of the hotel. 

To Continued. 


The Origin of Radium 


In England the study of the origin of 
radium has been continued by the Hon. 
RK. J. Strutt, and he confirms the opinion 
previously advanced that the amount of 
radium in a mineral is proportional to the 
uranium which it contains. Thus, by exam- 
ining a number of radioactive minerals 
where the presence of uranium has never 
before been detected, he has found that the 
amount of radium contained is proportional 
to the uranium oxide. As yet but one ex- 
ception to this general statement has been 
encountered, the pyromorphite found at Issy 
Evéque, but the radioactivity of this 
mineral is explained by infiltration. Mr. 
Strutt’s theory, in short, is that thorium is 
the parent of uranium, possibly through 
some metal of the cerium series, as well as 
being the chief parent of helium, for the 
latter is always found:with thorium. 
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MODEL, D 
The New 1905 Touring Car 
Price $1600 
Its mechanical simplicity gives efficiency 
and durability, with minimum care. The 
powerful, quiet-running, 2-cylinder, opposed, 
18 h.p. engine, cone clutch, sliding gear 
transmission, propeller shaft and enclosed 
differential make a simple driving mech- 
anism. A leader in its class; better than 
many 4-cylinder cars at double its price. 
MODEL B 
has been brought up to date, and is one of 


the most reliable, single-cylinder, 10 h. p. 
touring cars on the market. 


Immediate Delivery, and a 
Great Bargain 


TRIBUNE 


MODEL, IV 
1905 Light Touring Car 


This model is up to date in design and 


equipment. It has a powerful, 2-cylinder, 
12 h. p. vertical engine, bevel gear drive, 3 
speeds forward and reverse, divided front 
seat, side entrance tonneau, 2 sets of brakes. 
Engine perfectly balanced, runs with minimum 
of vibration. Cylinder and explosion 
chambers are cast integral, doing away with 
all packed joints, all parts easily accessible. 

Price $900 

MODEL, It 


Like other Pope-Hartford and Pope- 
Tribune Models, this gasoline runabout is 
built with the idea of giving efficient service to 
the operator with little care. Engine is of the 
4-cycle, vertical type, developing 6 h. p. 

Price $500 


Be Sure the Name ‘‘ POPE. ’”’ is on Your Automobile 


Mopet D., $1600 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


DDRESS DEPT. A FOR CATALOGUES 


with Indians. 


The Adventures of Buffalo Bill 


With an Introductory Life of the Author 
By Colonel W. F. CODY (‘ Buffalo Bill” ) 


Buffalo Bill, for years one of the best-loved heroes of boys, here writes of his own 
adventures—his early life at Fort Leavenworth, scouting on the plains and fighting 
An absorbingly interesting book for boys, which possesses the 
additional merit of being true. 


Tlastrated. Cloth, 


60 cents “ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK . 


THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING | 
PIPTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ‘“‘SOHMER'’ HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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LITHIA WATER 


A Powerful Nerve Tonic and Restorative. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Does it Contain Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda? 


Hunter McCuire, M.D., LL.D., 


and of the Medical Society of Virginia; 


late President and Professor of Clinical 


Surgery, University paar of Medicine, Richmond, Va.: “It has neyer failed me 


as a powerful NERVE TO 


C when I have prescribed itassuch. I sometimes think 


it must contain Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. It acts as that compound 


does—as a tonic and alterative. I know 


from its constant use, personally and 


in practice, that the resultsobtained are far beyond those which the analysis given 


would warrant.”’ 


Professor of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
Charles Cc. Hill, M. D., eases, Medical Obvllege, etc.: 
“In many forms of Nervous Exhaustion, accompanying an excess of urates and 


phos — it is invaluable.’ 


uminous medical testimony mailed. For sale by the general drug and 


water trade. 


Hotel at Springs now Open. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 


_ Copyright Wotice 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTEK OF Copy RIGHTS, 
ASHINGTON, D. 
Class A, XXc., No. 119723.—‘To wit: Be it 
That on the 10th day of June, 1905, Wendell Prime, of the 
United States, hath deposited in this office the title of a 
BOOK, the title of which is in the following words, to wit: 
* Our Children’s Songs. With illustrations,” the right where- 
of he claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws of the 
l'nited States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) HERKBEKT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORWALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from September 26, 1905. 


You can live without life insurance, but you 
won't live so much. 

Nothing adds to the zest of living like know- 
ing your family is protected by a policy in the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No nay till eured. Write 
Dh. J. L. co.., 


Dept. 57. banon, Ohio. 


You receive impression of quality efficiency in the 


very first contact + oy s Facial Soap. Hygiene 
knows no safer soap for cleansing and beautifying delicate skin. 
Send 10 as. for samples of all four preparations. 


| The Andrew Jergens Co,, Sole Licensee, Cincinnati, O. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Aubarndale, Mass. 

Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training of 
girls that make it an extraordinary.school. 

The hands and the body aretrained with the mind. Courses 
in Domestic Economy and Applied Housekeeping. Lessons 
in Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutting. Home Sanitation, Con- 
versation and Walking — all without extra cost. 
advantages in Music and Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write 


for catalogue. 
Cc. ©. BRAGDON, Principal. 


An enlarged 


LD LIFE 
OF ORCHARD 
AND FIELD 


New Edition, with many New Photographs, - $1.40 net (postage extra) 


and revised 


Worth 
Knowing,” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The Rise and Progress of the 


Standard Oil Company 


By GILBERT HOLLAND MONTAGUE 


This is a scholarly and accurate study of the Standard Oil Company, from its beginning in 1865 till its con- 
trol in 1878 of ninety-five per cent. of the entire oil business of the United States, and thence down to the 
present time. ‘The story of this gigantic trust reads like a tale of magic, and is of profound interest even to 


the casual reader. 


Cloth, $1.00 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE 
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Fifty Years of’ Progress in 


America 
(Continued from page 1018.) 


the next decade shows an increase of ninety 
millions. This w6uld seem to be partly ac- 
counted}for by the demand for feeding cav- 
alry, artillery, and army team horses and 
mules during the civil war. 2. The next 
decade, however, had no war demand, and 
yet its increase was one hundred and fifty- 
six millions of bushels, while that of 1880 
to 1890 was a hundred millions greater. 
One wonders if the abnormal demand for oat- 
meal which this country developed from 
1880 to 1890 called for that immense in- 
crease, and, further, if the substitution of 
wheat breakfast-foods during the following 
decade caused the much smaller increase of 
that period. 

Illinois and Iowa are not alone the two 
leading corn States. They are equally the 
two relative leaders in oat production, and 
we may think of the chief producers as clus- 
tered about the Great Lakes. 

The present interest of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington is quite as keen 
in developing new and more valuable sorts 
of oats as in the correspending efforts with 
wheat and corn. The experiments intro- 
ducing the hardy Swedish select oat were 
completed a few years since, and favorable 
reports of its adoption continue. Thirty- 
three grains planted in Wisconsin in 1899 
gave about twenty thousand bushels in 1903. 
The 1904 crop was a half-million bushels, 
and that of 1905 is expected to measure 
about four million bushels. It is rapidly 
supplanting the less valuable sorts in all 
States from Wisconsin to Idaho; and its 
ordinary weight ranges from forty to forty- 
four pounds to the bushel measure. What 
this means is indicated by the fact that the 
legal weight is only thirty-six pounds. 

The department is now experimenting with 
new hybrids, with a view of producing an 
oat especially adapted to rotating with corn 
on the rich farm lands of the great corn- 
growing States, and to produce a more val- 
uable variety for oatmeal. 

We are able to supply all the wheat. re- 
quired by our own people, feed half of the 
great English nation, and still have a few 
millions’ of bushels over for the Germans, 
Frenchmen, and other nations of the world. 


The Limit 


A Scotcu minister instructed his clerk, 
who sat among the congregation during 
service, to give a. low whistle if anything 
in his sermon appeared to be exaggerated. 
On hearing the minister say, “In those 
days there were snakes fifty feet long,” 
the clerk gave a subdued whistle. 

“TI should have said thirty feet,” added 
the minister. 

Another whistle from the clerk. 

“On consulting Thompson’s Concord- 
ance,” said the minister, in confusion, “ I 
see the length is twenty feet.” 

Still another whistle; whereon the preach- 
er leaned over and said in a stage whisper, 
“Ye can whistle as much as ye like, Mac- 
Pherson, but I’ll no take anither foot off 
for anybody!” 


What He Was Paid For 


“Wat do you make a week?” asked a 
magistrate before whom an Italian organ- 
grinder appeared, charging a fellow musician 
with breaking his instrument. 

“ Twent’-five dollaire,” was the answer. 

“What?” exclaimed the magistrate, 
“twenty-five dollars a week for grinding an 
organ?” 

“No, sare; not for grind; for shut up 
and go away.” 


Outdone 


An English and an American merchant 
were discussing the relative importance of 
their businesses. 

“Why,” said the Englishman, “in m 


‘firm the clerks use 30,000 gallons of in 


a year!” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” retorted the Amer)- 
can; “we saved that much ink in a year 
by ordering our clerks not to dot their i’s.” 
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Paul Jones 
By S. H. M. Byers 


oom, boom, boom!—listen, the cannon’s 
roar ; 
They are bringing the old commander 
Back to us all once more; 
Him of the Bon Homme Richard, 


‘Him of the great sea-fight: 


Yonder the flags are waving, 
Yonder the ship’s in sight. 


Boom, boom, boom! “Twas a hundred years 
ago ; 
Two war-ships sailed in the North Sea 
When the sun was lying lew. 
One carried the flag of England, 
The Serapis—forty-four,— 
And one was the Bon Homme Richard, 


Paul Jones’ man-of-war. 


Steady the wind blew northward, 
And steady the two ships sailed, 
Beyond the Flamboro lighthouse, 
When the British captain hailed: ; 
“What ship is that? Give answer!” 
For a moment it was so still 
You might have heard a lamb’s bleat 
Far off on Flamboro hill. 


Then, sudden the Bon Homme Richard 
A cannon’s answer sent, 

Across the sea to Flamboro Head 
The echoing answer went. 

And into the night the cannon roared, 
And the sun went down all red, 

Still into the night the cannon roared, 
And the moon rose overhead. 


And the two ships sailed and battled 
sut a cable’s length apart, 

And each had a hundred balls 
Pierced into its side and heart. 

And one had a mast shot down, 
And the slippery decks grew red, 

The corpses lay in the moonlight, 
Kach ship had a hundred dead. 


Then out of the smoke and thunder 
The arrogant Briton yelled, 

“Do you give up your ship—surrender?” 
A moment his fire is held. 

“ No!” came from. the Bon Homme Richard, 
“ No!” answered the bold sea-knight, 

* May have merey on you, 
I have only commenced to fight!” 


And then with an oath he shouted: 

“ Let’s foul her, and chain her fast; 
Let’s grapple her chains, and hold her, 
And board her behind the mast!” 

A crash, and the two ships grappled, 

In spite of the deep sea swell— 
And there on the British frigate 
There’s a half an hour of hell. 


A half an hour—’tis finished, 
The British flag goes down, 
Three hundred are dead and dying 
In sight of Flamboro town. 
The Bon Homme Richard, sinking, 
Goes down with her dead below, 
But the flag of the Bon Homme Richard 
Floats over the fallen foe. 


Boom, boom, boom!—Listen, the cannon’s 
roar ; 
They are bringing the old commander 
Back to us all once more: 
Him of the Bon Homme Richard, 
Him of the great sea-fight: 
Yonder the flags are waving, 
Yonder the ship’s in sight. 
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Fisherman's Luck 


in Summer-time means freedom from 


Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. % 


MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 


TOILET 


always brings immediate relief. Be sure that you get 
the original. 


Not on our package, but on our Powder, we have 
built our national reputation. Avoid ordinary 
powders, highly scented with cheap perfume and 
put up in ornamental packages. 


The price of great success4s a host of imi- 
tators. Don't be mis- 
led by the unscrupu- 
lous dealer, who says: 
“ Just as good.” 


Sold everywhere, 
or by mail, 25 cents. 
Sample FREE. 


GERHARD MENNEN co. 


57 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM. 


The Expert Waitress 
By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


The whole duty of the waitress— 
what to serve and how to serve it. 
Cloth, $17.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Chain o Lakes 


at Waupaca is the pret- 


OES a considerate host serve 
guesswork drinks to his Wisconsin. Perfect rest 
guests? Of course not. and delightful recreations 
CLUB COCKTAILS are pre- 
ferred because of their uniformly 
high quality, and readiness at all appreciate the good ho- 


times. They’re made from choi- tels, too. Waupaca is on the . 


cest old liquors, blended in ex- Wisconsin Central 


quisite proportions and aged to 


perfection. Just strain through Railway 
cracked ice. CLUB is the original | 
brand—specify the name to get 
the genuine. Pullman Sleepers JAS.C. POND 
Seven kinds— Manhattan, Martini, Cafe Parlor Cars General Passenger Agent 
Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Pree Reclining Chair Cars MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Gin and York. —— 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors The Road of 
HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON Service System Safety 
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| $ THE SEA ; 
3 BATION 3 
APPROBA 
‘ 
was stamped upon > 
“| 
‘ ‘ at the St Louis Exposition by > ‘ > 
» the Jury of Awards, who, allow- é 
ing and confirming every claim 
> 4 of excellence and superiority, > 4 
unanimously pronounced it 
| $ 
WINNER OF THE 
* 
= 
> . 
; ; 
P 
| 
4 
~ 
HIGHEST POSSIBLE AWARD 
D Buxton. 
> Sold at all first class cafes and by jobbers. 
on WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
Golfer: “I beg pardon, but have you noticed a golf ball come over here? ST ea, ; 
HAIR “rut bank DORFER 
We will send you an Evans Vacuum Cap by prepaid express to use » : 
thirty days, and the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis will give you a certifi- j 
cate agreeing to return to you the price of the Cap if you do not culti- 
. vate a sufficient growth of hair within the trial period to convince 
f you of the effectiveness of this method. The bank will also specify 2 
: that you are to be the judge as to benefits derived. Krom this arrange- j 
7 ment you will observe that if the Cap fails to make your hair grow, we 3) 
— will be the only loser in the transaction, for, you understand, the price “e, 
- of the appliance would be deposited with the b: ink, subject to your ' he > > 
fae ‘have to ha tith to get results from the use of r appliance, for i 
> bloud to the hair roots, your hair will grow whether you want it to or F 
‘. not. ‘The hair is an independent little plant that really has a tendency The purest and most 
to it needs is right of help, and Ev: ~~ V: is the th orld: 
eanus of accomplishing t r <ven one application ava t isant, tingling sensation delici 
if through the bank. We have no agents or travelling representatives. A sixteen-page book, I! oe will be sent you free. “TR Y: IT AT HOME 
EVANS VACUUM CAP C®O., 767 Fullerten Bidg., St. Louls, U. OR AT THE BUFFET “4 
Direct from. the Bottle or Barrel: 
The funniest of biographies— See | 
It has life, y 
The Memoirs of a Baby | | charactervand strength 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM “INDIANAPOLIS BREWING 
COMPANY 
With Sixty Very Funny Pictures by F. Y. Cory 4 
The memoirs are comical all the way through, but there are parts that are positively irresistible. Re } <a 
—Baltimore Herald. 
One reads the tale to laugh at its pervasive humor, delight in its choice sketches of human chai ier <2 ee ese Pia acts 
nature, and fall in love with the baby.— Washington Times. ~ , xX M Ol bs H _ F R c E 
: In this strenuous and intense age it is one of the books that ought to be read by way of rest NING HERALD. Leading 
and relaxation.—Ox//ook. THE Mi 
mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
| Never before has the dignified title of “ Memoirs’ ’ yraced so funny a book as this.—CAzcago Leader. | tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
te Josephine Daskam is to be accounted among American humorists.—Chicago Record-Herald. anies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
Ei immense profits may be made on absolutely ay 
vestments. Write for it today. A. L. WIS 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK Sow Yor 
7 1030 
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MARK TWAIN’S 
Complete Works 


HARPER & BROTHERS take 
M \ NAW pleasure in announcing that, having acquired 
; W the exclusive rights of publication of all 
Ss Zarb present and future books by Mark Twain, 
they Fe prepared a splendid edition of Mark Twain's 
works complete in twenty-three volumes, uniformly and 
beautifully bound. Now in view of this exclusive arrange- 
ment they are able for the first time to offer Mark Twain's 
Complete Works at a lower price than ever before permitted. 

The twenty-three volumes are beautifully bound in a handsome olive- 
green cloth with leather labels, and in half-leather with uncut edges and 
gilt tops. There are photogravure frontispieces and many other illustrations 
in each volume. The staff of illustrators engaged in this work includes. 
such artists as Smedley, Du Mond, Kemble, Fogarty, Beard, Newell, Brown, 
and De Thulstrup. The edition is in every respect a model of artistic 
book-making. The volumes—twenty-three in all—make a handsome ap- 
pearance upon the shelves of any library. This is the first time that the 
complete works of this great author have been offered at a moderate price. 


FREE—A photogravure portrait of Mark Twain and 
one of his best stories. 


Cut out the attached coupon and mail it to us, and 
we will send you (1) a photogravure portrait of Mark 
Twain, (2) a copy of his famous story, “An Unexpected 
Acquaintance,” (3) specimen pages and full informa- 


HARPER & 

tion concerning our. special offer and the easy BRO 

terms on which this set of books can be toma 

secured. Address ublishers, 
New York City 


Please mail me, free of cost, a photo- 
gravure portrait of Mark Twain and a 

copy of his famous story, “* An Unexpected 
Acquaintance,” -together with a descriptive 
circular of your new edition of his complete works. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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